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AE3TBACT 

This report presents findings on attitudes and 
behavior patterns of 6,768 Aaerican youths. The data were obtained as 
pd^t of a Health ExaEinaticn Survey conducted fro« Harch 1966 to 
aarch 1970. Two questionnaires nere ^completed by the youths, one by 
parents, and one *y teachers or school personnel. Each questionnaire 
investigated different content. The aia of the study nas to identify 
the relationship of selected response distributions to deiographic 
* and socioeconciic variables. Five broad content categories coiprise 
the selected ateis: general health status, health-related iteis, 
physical appearance and social patterns, school- and work-related 
behavior, and use of leisure ti«e. The selected demographic and 
socioeconciic factors include parents' incoae, geographic region, 
urban or rural co««unity, parents* education, and race. Findings shon 
that there are definite relationships between the background 
variables and the attitudes and habits* of the youths. Host items 
varied according to the sccioeconoaic status of the faaily. Detailed 
tables, technical notes on methods, definitions of terms, and 
selected portions from the questionnaires are included in the report. 
(Author/ND) 
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HEALTH ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

OF YOUTHS 12-17 YEARS: 

DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS 

Dnroilitc- K. Vt>ul, Ph.D., Division a} Health Examinniinn Statistics 



INTRODUCTION 

This rt|Hin prcst-nls lindint's on .ittiliulcs and 
hchavitir paiarns ol Aincrir.in \omhs Iniscd on 
responses to sclcclcd qucsliunn.iirr items, rhcse 
qiiestionnuire data were obtained as pari ol the 
Health Kxamination Survey whieh was cr>n- 
diicted from March 19(56 to March 1970 h\ the * 
National Center lor I lealth Statistics. 

The Health Examination Survey (IlI-lS) is an 
•'onsioing proi^ram whicli collects data by direct 
examination of representative samples of the 
noninstit:itifmali/ed population of the United 
States. Since 19(50 ihf sur\c> has conducted a 
series of separate jirojirams (adhd "cvcles") 
concerned with sej^nients of the total population 
and has focused on certain aspects of the health 
of the select (I subpopulation. The data in this 
report were obtained during Cycle IlK in which 
noninstitutionali/cd youths aged 12-17 were 
examined. That program was a continuation of 
the immediately preceding cxxle, a surve\ of 
children aged 6-1 I years focusing on healih 
factors related to growth and development. 
Details regarding the surveys can be obtained in 
comprehensive reports on the children's pro- 
gram^ and on the youths' program.^ Further 
information al)out the Cycle HI surve\ design is 
pre?;entccl in appendix I, including a table that 
shows the lre<piency distribution of the sample 
youths bv age and sex and the estimated si/c of 
the.populalicm they represented at midsurvey. 

Ka<h youth was examined during a single visit 
to a specially designed mobile unit. Aloiig with 



the standardized cxaniiniilions by a physician 
and dentist and a variety'of tests and mt:;isure- ^ 
nfents |H-rformed by lectmicians, a 70-nn'nute • 
psvchological test batter\ was given by a 
psychologist. The battery included the following 
procedures, which were admniistered in the 
order listed: Wide Range .\cliievement Test, 
arithmetic and reading sections; Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children, vocabulary and block 
design subtests; 'Fhematic Apperception Test, a 
five-card, tapc-rccordcd version; Coodenough- 
Ilarris Drawing-T^st, a modified version; the 
Brief Test of Literacy; and two self-administered 
questionnaires concerning the youth's Attitude 
and behavior relating to certain aspects of 
health. \ critical evaluation of the psychological 
tests u.sed in the siuAcy, including a literature 
review of previous research and evaluations, w;is 
made by S. B. Sells of Texas Christian Univcr- 
sity. Tliis evaluation was pid)lished ni Vital and 
Health Statistics, Series 2-Number 45.-* 

Before the sample youths were examined, 
ccrtaiiT^inforniation was obtained by questicjn- 
naire from their parents. *This information in- 
cluded demographic and socioeconomic data on 
household members, as well as behavioral data 
on and a medicnl history of the sample youth. 
Information regarding performance and adjust- 
ment was also requested in a quesr nnaire sent 
to the youth's school. All information was 
collected under assurance of confidentiality- 

Of the 7,514 youths composing the .santplp, 
6,768 (90 percent) were examined. Because ()f . 
the sample design, the adjustmenl for nonrc- 




spouse, .iiid ihr wci*;liiiii*; proct'iliircs used. 
I'Xiimiiialioii ivsiilis (»iiib( c ciiisidt rcd'rcpicM lU 
ative <}f the appioxuiKitc l\ 2*^ iiiillioii luir.iii.sii 
tiition;di/ed U.S. voiilhs .ii^ed 1 If 17 .it ilu lime 
of tlv siirvc\. Kstinuites of .ippidsiiiuite baiii- 
plinn variabilit) lui bckcted siaiibtics aie liilui 
included in the detailed lables m tan Ik itMii- 
putcd from appendix lable 

'questionnaire data 

As mentioned above, four different qnestion- 
naires were ineliided as pan of the Health 
Examination Sur\'cy. Two were completed by the 
yonths themselves, one by the parents, and one 
by the teachers or other personnel al the schools 
which the youths attended. The questions ana- 
lyzed in this report arc shown in appendix ill. 
While some of ihe items in the questionnaires 
were repeated so that responses from different 
sources could compared, the content of the 
three queslionnaircs was essentially dilferent. 
Previous reports^'^»^ have presented analyses 
regarding relationships of sex and ai^e to infor- 
mation obtained from these qnestionnaires.'Thc 
aim of the present stud) w^as to identify the 
relationship of selected response distributions 
(and, by implication, attitudes of the target 
population) to other demographic and socioeco- 
nomic variables. 

The items selected can be grouped into five 
broad content categories; (1) general health 
status; (2) health-related items; (3) appearance 
and social patterns; (4) school- and work-related 
behavior; and (5) use of leisure time. For sonic 
categories, for example, that of general health 
status and values or priorities, identical ques- 
tions were asked of both parents and youths. 
The relationship between the responses of fhc 
parents and those ol the youths will be the 
subject of a separate report. 

The particular demographic and socioeco- 
nomic factors selected for this report are paren- 
tal income, geographic region, type of communi* 
ty (urban or rural), parental education, and race 
(for definitions see appendix I). While it is 
recogni/.ed that these background variables arc 
related among themselves, no systematic at- 
tempt has been miidc »it this point to control for 
the effects of their relationships or interactions. 



In several c.ises, however^ controls ANcre used for 
particulai smgle \ariables. This usually residted 
in ver\ sjnall sample •frequencies for some 
lesponse options, and in this first study, lables 
based on such coftiparisons are given only when 
*.his procedure resulted in essentially divergent 
response palierns. Because income is one vari- 
able shown to be rekited to many attitudes and 
behavior patterns, distribution by geographic 
area and race is included (appendix table III). 

s: ' ' ' 

^ FINDINGS 

\ 

General Health Statos^v 

I wo identical questions were asked about the 
youth's present health, one of the parent aiid 
one of the youth himself. Ratings on; a 5-point' 
scale from "poor" to **excellent*yevealed that 
the fraction of the total target population in 
poor or fair condition was around 4 percent 
according to the parents' estimate, and about 5 
percent according to the youths' own estimate. 
The responses to these i terns, \especially those of 
the parents, showed some variation when certain 
background factors were considered. For exam- 
ple, according to parental ratings, the percent 
distribution of white youths increased over the 
response range, from poor to excellent, while 
that of Negro youths showed a peak at the 
middle, or **good" citcgory (figure 1)* In other 
words, the greatest number of white youths 
\vere considered by their parents to be in 
"excellent" health, followed by those in "very 
good" health, who in turn outnumbered the 
white youths in "good" health, and so on. In 
contrast, most Negro parents reported their 
-youths to be in "good" healt-b, with fewer in 
"very good'-* and even fewer in "excellent" 
health. 

Increasing distributions were observed in pa- 
rental responses of the high-income groups 
(having annual family incomes of $10-Sx5,000 
and $15,000 05 more), in the Northeast and 
Midwest Regions, in the urban population, and, 
where parental educational level, was "beyond 
high school," in responses of youths and parents 
alike. But with respect to the other socioeco- 
nomic categpries, thc*^ increase in reported, good 
health was not as sV^jj^'McncrMy speakii^g, all 
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Figure 1. Percent distribution of youths aged 12-17 years by^ 
parents' rating of youths' pre^en^ health status: United" 
States. 19GG-70. v. 

of the youths' response distributibns*showcd^ 
greater concentration in the middle levels. Bar- 
ents seemed to be more satisfied with thehtialth 
of their sons and daughters than the youths 
themselves. While the response distributions for 
the other questionnaire items were not always as 
informative, those shownMn table 1 typify a 
large class of attitudes, problems, and habits in 
the area of health and health care. .Furthermore,, 
there exists throughout a relationship between' 
response and parents' socioeconomic, status, as 
exemplified ;by income afid parents' education. 
^ The parents' responses to the question on 
physical growth showed a difference by race 
drily: Ninety-three percent of the white parents 
as compared with 90.3 percent of the Negro 
parents thought their children grew at the right 

rate*. \ 
Both parents and y^ouths were asked for their 
opinions regarding tl^p youths' weight. There 
was not much difference in the parents' re- 



sponses by - any of the socioeconomic factors 
except in {he lowest income' bracket, where a 
preponderance of youths were thought to be 
underweight (table 2). However, the youthsl-. 
responses reflected, a lar^i: racial, difference: 
whereas .two-thirds oC all youths thUight they^ 
.were about the raght wight, about 21 percent of 
the .white' youths thought they were overweight, 
as'( compared with roughly r5 .percent '4jf the 
Negro youths; .a|d. about 20, percent of the 
Negro youthsrbu^?ily about IS^porcent of the 
white youths, thought of themselves a>5 under/ 
weight. In the lowest income bracket there was a 
somewhat greater proportion of youths describ- 
ing themselves, as ^ underweight than as oVer- 
weight;. but in the highest income bracket a 
larger proportion /described thenxselves as over- 
wejght. However, the general effect of income 
was not very marked. The regional patterns were 
very uniform, exceot that fewer southerners 
considered themselves overweight, - - 

'Questions on physicfan and' denti§(. visits 
appeared solely on the youths' questionnaires." 
As shown in table' 3, although almbsthalf of alb 
youths reported having a .physical checkup 
during the past year, ' the variation in the. 
distribution by income j;ui^ed from roughly ,35 
percent of the youths i'a families with the lo^ycst 
incomes to abciit 66 'percent of those in families 
with the highest incomes, there were 'large 
differences in the responses by race and patcntal 
education: a'greSiter -proportion of whice 'youths^ 
than.of Negro youtKs reported huVing bad refecfit 
checkups, as 'did those .youths vyhose-parents had 
educational attainment 'beyond the high sch9ol 
level. There were also different response patterns 
among the regions-a higher than qverage pro- 
portion of youths in the Northeast and a lower 
proportion of those in the South rep6rted recent 
checkups. Fewer youths in rural areas than in- 
t - urban areas reported recent" checkups. Sinde 
these* jrepofts' were based.pn>mentory, they ar,e, 
of course, subject to errors. It ,is assumed' that 
the errors were random and did *noT affect the 
' reliability of tKe average rates. The responses to 
a futther question indicated that in the past year 
fewer youths visited a doct6r for me'dical treat- 
' mcnt (about 43/pcrceht) than for checkups 
(about 48 percent).' Here again, there were 
differences in the response rates related- to 
background factors, but \he. regional cfifferences 



. .were only slight and those? by type of communi. 
ity almost ^negligible (tnblejs). The overlap in the 
respoiises to these two questions showed that in 
\a large auniber of cases ^a checkup *ancl some 
form 6f treatmetn were given in the same tjmc 
j interval. This occurrence A^as also very common 
I in th'c case of dental.w*Us, and the' background 
: factors appeared to be related more to dental 
jxarc habits than to the medipd. %/[ien - the 
» javerage rates for de'ntal visits (table 4)' were 
(compared with those for' physician visits, it was 
^clear, ih?t (1) cases of chdckup and treatment 
|combinati6ns were common ,to both; and that 
^2) the total jjges for dental visits were higher,^ 
md the variations by income^ race, and parental 
education were correspondin|;ly greater. Differ- 
J^nccs also existed with regaVd to regional distri- 
butions. However^igiiorir^ those who responded 
rdon't remember," it would^m)ear from tables ^ 
. 3 and 4 that more youths hadS^ever been seen 
by a dentist than had never been secJn by' a, 
physician. . * . 

For additional information, the youth was 
asked if he ha'd problems' to discuss with a 
'doctor at ^ei time of th^e survey. Of the 1 in 10 
youths who answered ^ affirmatively', a signifi- ' 
cantly larger number were Negro (13.8 percent) 
than white (9.7 percent). Comparison by other 
background factoa*s did not seem to result in 
differential fates. , 

Questions d^^aling. with specific health prob- 
ll^m^ are treated eLscwhertfr biit' a breakdown of 
the regular tise of medicines'* and^ of haspital 
stays in general, is given in '\^hlc^\ where it is 
shown that higher fdniily iocome andf parcnfal 
education^ were associated with higher fre- 
quencies in the regular use of medicatjon^ and - 
'with a higher incfdcnce of hospitalization. 

Health-Related Behayior ' 

The questions grouped together under the 
description ''health-related'^ detilt^with attitudes 
toward, the consumptioii of foqd; typical adojes- 
cent dis'orders such as acne; the parents' p<jEcep- 
tion of the youths' mental developmqnt; nerv- 
ousness afid tension; and certain sleep-related 
patterns. Also included' were items dealing with 
the youths' awareness of and reaction to physi- 
cal disorders, that, is, whether they thought 
certain percefved conditi9ns ' or symptoms- 



should be brought to the attention of a physi- 
cian. 

The /ouths' ratifigs x)f the anfouni of food 
they consumed did not differ niuch by family 
incom<j or geographic regions ({able '6). Under-^ 
standably, few adolescents from tlie highe/ 
income group and few whose parents had gone 
beyond high school thought, they ate too little. 
(Of the youths who thpught they ate loo much, 
the responses showed someVelationship to their- 
desire to be fhinn^/ (table 13)). More rural, 
youths thouglfc tlrcy ate the right amount, and* 
as a group showed fewer exti^emes in either 
' direction than their urban counterparts; that js, 
fewer rural' youths thpught they afc^ too much 
and fewer thought that they a^e too little-; and 
their parents' responses were similar (table 6). 
Parents afso rated the youths', attitudes toward 
food. The fact that- more youths in the lowest 
income .groups vvere.rated as "very fussy*' caters 
may reflect a limited and 'poorer quality food 
supply available to them. Not unexpectedly the 
niral yotuhs were less fussy eaters than the 
urban. • ' ' - ^ ^ 

Apiong the physical disorders most wide- 
spread in tfie adolescent age group, acneVanks 
high. 'Self-reported responses to questions on ' 
this subject revealed a significant, racialidificr- 
^<Jice in the prevalence of the conditioyi^-51.1 
. percent- of the white youths as compared' with 
36.8 peccent of 'the Ne^o youths reported ' 
having acne (table 7). Mos.t of the youths who 
suffered from acne wQrried about it to a certain * 
extent; more Ne^o youths than vyhite worried ' 
"a lot" or "not at all," and more white youths 
than Negro worried ''some" or ''a-little." Also,' 
more white youths who- had acne received some 
^ kind of treatment for it or saw a physician. The 
survey d^V\ also showed a difference by gco- 
' ^aphic region,, with the Midwest and West 
having the highest prevalence ra^es. Althoughr 
the prevalence Of acne did not .show much' 
variation by socioeconomic level> the extent und , 
type of treatment certainly did: a strppg, posh 
tive ^correlation Iwas found between family in- 
come and parents' education and whetJ^r the 
acne was treated and the yoiuh^was seen^y a 
doctor. • ' _ 

. ' Regarding the subject of mental development,^ 
over 95 ^percent of all parents thought their 
children progressed at the right rate (table 8),. 



but a somewhat larger proportion of Negro 
parents than of white parents thought their 
youths' development was slow; responses also 
varied somewhat by income and parents' educa- 
tion. Very few parents (about 1 percent) 
thought the mental development of their chil- 
dren was too fast. There was little apparent 
difference in response by region and none by 
• type of community (table 8). 

"Very Jew pkrents reported that their children 
had been patients at men^l clinics or hospitals, J 
less^than 1 percent in the past year and around 2 
percent prior to, that time. The estimates by 
other background factors are not reliable since 
the number of **yes" responses waS really too 
small to be broken down into several categbries 
(t/ible 8). Consulting a psychplogist .er psychia- 
trist was a more common experience. According, 
to their parents, aroiSnd 6 percent of the ypuths^ 
had seen one, and about qne-third of these viskV 
had taken place In the past year. Higher income, 
parents' education, "and urban rtsidencCv.were 
jissociated with a higher, proportion of youth 
consultations with mental health speciiklists. 

Questions relating to the youths' nervousness 
ajid tension were asked of both parents and, 
youths. While parental responses did not seem to 
be related to any of the background chyacter- 
istics considered here, the percentage of those 
youths who reported never feeling tense was 
lovyer in the higher income groups (table 9). At 
the same time, however, the proportion of those 
who'' frequently suffered from tension also de- 
creased somewhat ^Jjiose groups. The differ- 
ences by race, which were less, marked in the 
parent5^ responses, suggest that Negro youths 
tend Jo be less tense than white youths. 

Three questions on the questionnaires ad- 
(Jressed to the youths themselves were designed • 
"to find out about sleep-relatecf problems: One 
dealt with sleeplessness, one' with nightmares, 
and the third with sleepwalking (table 10). 



Thqre were* only minor differences by .type of 
community. Also while on the average about 
half the youths slept ^ alone, there were vast 
differences in sleeping arrangements for various^ 
income and education groups. Only about 3(J 
percent of the*Ncgro youths, as compared with 
50 percent of the white. yoiHl^j^ slept in a room 
by^themselves. In terms of family income, the. 
percentage of those wl]o slept alone just about 
doubled from the lowest to the highest groups. 
However, as the table below shows, sleejrtng 
alone of sharing room docs nc^ sefcm to have 
much of an effect' on the sleep disorders 
considered'. """^^ 
Thus, whatever relations emerge between socio- 
economic status and sleep disorders, they exist 
over and above the youths' sleeping arrange- 
ments. ' - ^ 

From the parents' reports on children's behav- 
ior^ it, was seen that the /prevalence of bedwet- 
ting \yas shown to. decrease substantially with 
age and Jhis ^o holds true for the 12- to 
17-year-dlds.5- DifferSpnces by incoinfc, parental 
education, and race (table 10) indicate that 
higher socioeconomic status is assoqiated-^with 
Jess reported bedwetting. ' , . ' 

A list" of complaints for which one* might or ^ 
mighty no^^ wish to consult a physician was 
presented to the youths. From their relictions, a' 
rank 6fder of seribusncss can be .inferred: 'They 
considered "blood in urine'*' and **lump in 
stomach'J as serious co^ditidns whife>-*-stomach 
ache" orr **headache" were considered minor 
ailments. The differences by background factors 
in the "serious" determinations ivere very smstll, 
although the availability of a doctor to the 
higher income group and to those whbse parents 
had more education might account for a slightly 
larger proportion of ypuths in ^these "'groilps 
wishing tcr see a doctor i[t?ible 14). .For t^'c^less 
serioUs conditions or symptoifis'tnc proportion 
of youths who*wanted to see a physician' was 
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jgcncrally larj^cr f*»r the Km iiicoiiK- and Kiwc-r 
cdtication };roii]>s /«.ibk- 12) tliaii Un s^roiips with 
hi^cr socuK'ccMioinic sLttiis. 

Appearance and Social Patterns 

The questionnaires contained items on the 
youths' perception of their hei*>ht and weight 
and also questions on wliether they would wish 
to change their ap|Krannice if they eould. M thc 
rcrsults show, quite a few of them would prefer a 
different appearance (table 13). Wislies about 
^chanjging height were not its pronounced as 
Hishcs about weight* niayi>e because it is not 
easily possible to alter one's height. In table 13 
we sec that over half of all youths were cont<!nt 
with their heiglit. By race, however, nearly 35 
|K'rcent of both white and Negro youths wanted 
to be taller, and only^ about 7 percent of white 
and almost 13 |>erce'rft of the Negro youths 
wanted to be shorter. There were few differ- 
ences by the other background variables. 

Even though two-thirds of all youths thought 
that they were al)Out tlie "right" weight (table 
2), only about 48 percent wanted their weight 
to remain the same, about 35 {)erccnt of the 
white youths wanted to be thinner^ and a little 
more- than 30 percent of the Negro youths 
wanted to be heavier (tabic 13). Here the 
variation with income was marked, with the 
number of those who wanted to be thinner 
increasing steadily with income. A similar rela- 
tionship existed with respect to parents' educa- 
tion. There was little variation by region except 
in the South, where fewer adolescents than in 
the other regi(ms wanted to be thinner, and 
somewhat more wanted to be heavier. A slightly 
hyger proportion of the rural youths than of 
urban wanted to slay ihe same weight; but even 
among them, weight loss was favored over 
weight gain. It was conjectured that popularity 
and appearance might be associated in the teen 
years, and the data confirmed that more than 
half of the girls who were **l)elow average" lii^^ 
popularity would rather be thinner. Among the 
boys, though, about half wanted to be taller 
irrespective of popularity. 

According to analysis of parental responses, 
none of the background variables consider«;d 
here seemed to influence the youths' ability to 
make friends (table 14). Most friends were 



known tti the parents, but thehigiRT tlnr fami!y 
income and the higher the parents* education, 
the greater the contact between a youth's family 
and his or her friends. Also fewer Negro parents 
reported that they knew most of their children*s 
friends. There were no re^i^onal patterns; and 
only a small difference was seen by tyjK' of 
comnuuiity, with urf>aii ytniths having a some- 
wliat higiier number of friends known to their 
parents. 

Although making friends seemed a relatively 
stable phenomenon, visiting with them overnight 
was much more dependent on socicMrconomic 
status of the family (table 15). The pro|>ortion 
of youths who often visited overnight with their 
friends increased steeply with increasing income 
and |Kirental education. Ty|)c of community had 
little influence, but geographic region had 
some— the proportion of youths in the Northeast 
and South who often visited overnight was less 
than that in the Midwest and West. There was an 
even greater influence by nice, only 13 jKTcent 
of the white youths but more than 48 percent of 
the Negro youths stated that they had never 
visited overnight. 

The distribution of youths by tht* number of 
daily meals eaten with their families varied quite 
a lot with economic differences (table 15). More 
youths in families with low incomes than in 
families with high incomes had two meals or 
more with their families but also had more meals 
completely alone. In the medium income groups 
there were more youths who had just one meal a 
(tiy with their families. More rural youths than 
urban had two meals or more with their families. 
In the Midwest it was less common to have t^wo 
family meals or more, but this practice was very 
frequent in. the South. Similar patterns emerged 
in the Northeast and \Vest,Swhere about 60 
IKTcent of the youths enjoyed two or more 
meals with their families and about 40 percent 
had one family meal. 

I^ng absences (of 2 months or more) from 
home were not very common among the 12- to 
17-year-oIds (table^ 15), but the higher the 
family income the more usual it seemed for the 
youth to be home all the time- Education of 
IKirent^ pi^iyed a similar role. Racial differences 
emerged in that more Negro youths had spent 
extended periods away from home on one 
occasion or more. Type of community did not 
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show any dilfcrciuial iK'havior, but in the 
geographic regions there vere some patterns— 
fewer youths in the Northeast and Midwest than 
the South and Wesl rcptirted extended absences. 

No systematic differences by income and 
education were found in the responses to a 
question on whether the youths had iK-en 
difficult to raise, but a slight racial difference 
u-as found: fewer Ncjfo parents rc|K>rted having 
"no trouble" in raising their children (table 16). 

When teachers were asked about the students' 
popularity, they nited almost two-thirds of them 
as average. /I'his proportion remained fairly 
stable over socioeconomic and nicial groups 
(table 16). However, the |KTccntage of youths of 
below-average ^poptilarity decreased steadily with 
increasing inccmie, and the above-average group 
^owcd an u|)ward trend as income increased. 
" Having had a date at one time or another 
seemed to depend somewhat on parental income 
and education (table 16), and— under- 
standably-a slightly larger proportion of urban 
than niral youths had had a date at some lime. 

Just about half the youths got a regular 
allowance (table 17), a slightly higher propor- 
tion of the Negro youths than of the white. The 
pro|>ortion increased with increasing income, 
and was higher in urban areas than in rural. 
Oddly enough, relatively more youths got allow- 
ances^ in the South -and West than in the 
Northeast and Midwest. In the majority of cases 
some duties were connected with allowances, 
particularly among white youths. There was 
more emphasis on duties in the higher and 
middle income groups, but not in the highest, 
possibly reflecting **middle class standards/' 
About 25 percent of the youths who received 
allowances had them withheld occasionally as 
IKrnalties, but there were no easily discernible 
patterns by income or education of parents. 

One set of qucsiions concerned |>ersonal 
values and priorities. The youths were asked 
how important they considered it to obey the 
law, to ol>ey their parents, to be neat and clean, 
and so forth. Some of the items defined a more 
self-oriented attitude like *'ambition"; others, a 
more society-oriented attitude like ''being con- 
siderate of others," Ambition was said to be of 
extreme imfK>rtance more by youths from the 
lowest and the highest income groups. Otherwise 
the importance of ambition did not change 



much when viewed agairtst different background 
factors (table 18). However, consideration of. 
others was stressed iricreasingly with socjoeco- 
nomic status (table 18). 

A numlicr of questions were asked iibout the 
decisionmaking processes in the youths' lives. 
These were grouped together to yield a sum 
score that gave s<mie measure of the youth's 
independence. The percent distribution of 
youths with low, medium, and high indefK-nd- 
ence scores are shown in table 19. It is ex'ideni 
that more adolescents in the older age groups 
had a higher independence score, and that more 
boys than girls had independence scores above 
the average in e\ery age range. When^ou|K:d by 
socioecQn9mic rariables, there were some differ- 
ences by Income and'parental edueation— i.e., 
the mean independence scores showed increases 
for youths whose parents income was higher 
and for those whose parents had more education 
(tabic 20). 

Schooi-ReUted and Work-Related Behavior 

The aptitude and achievement of the youth 
^sample— as well as that of the 6- to II -year 
sample-were tested directly l)y subtests of the 
Wide Range .Achie\'emcnt lest (WRAT),^ tlie 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC),*^ and the llarris-Coodcnough Drawing 
TestJ > Through the school questionnaire more 
subjective data were obtained from the youths' 
teachers. Relations between teacher ratings and 
achievement .u-e rej)orte(^ in another publici- 
tion.^ Here the emphasis is again on socioeco- 
nomic and demographic factors. In addition, a 
few early school ex|>eriences are discussed in 
relation to the youths* background. 

The age at which a sttulent first entered 
school showed a definite connection to aspects 
of his home environment. The distributions by 
income and parents* eduaition showed that the 
more "advantaged" a household a youth came 
from, the earlier he or she entered the School 
system (tabic 21). Even more strikingly, the 
proportion of late starters declined from about 
13 percent in the lowest income group to about 
2 percent in the highest. Furthermore, parents 
from higher income and edtication groups re- 
ported a greater percentage of happier and 
l)cttcr adjusted children than parents from lower 



income and education groups. In addition, the 
pr<fportion who contituied school throug^iout 
showed the same poshKe relationship to the 
socioeconomic \anablcs discussed (table 22). 

There uwe some regional dirrerences in early 
school behavior. In the South there existed a ^ 
tendency* to start school later than the general 
average and the rcxerse was tpie of the North- 
east (table 21). llie first reactions to school did 
not dirrer much by region, 9 of c\'ery 10 
children wrre reported to have been quite luppy 
or only a little upset wiien they began school. 
Rural children were a little later in starting 
school, but hardly less happy, nor did they tend 
to be earlier dropouts. However, a larger per- 
caitagc of the 12-17 year olds in the South vtctc 
no longer in school at the time of the survey. 
-rVlso, there ^^'2S a brger proportion of Negro 
youths not in school any more, although their 
ages at first grade and their reactions to starting 
school were not very different from those of the 
white youths. 

Working during x^acations was not as related 
to family income as one migfit have expected 
(tabJe 22). It did vary with the type of com- 
munity, geographic region, and race. The frac- 
tion of white youtlis without eitlier a full-time 
or part-time job during vacations was somewhat 
smaller than that of Negro youths. 

Not many youths received double promotions 
or skipped grades (table 23). The number of 
repeated grades varied inversely with income and 
parents' education, and there was a larger 
number of repeaters in the South and among 
Negro youths (table 23). 

Analysis of the teachers' reports on unusiully 
frequent absences confirmed the expectation 
that the absence varied with parents' income and 
education (table 23). There was a slightly higher 
rate of absence also among Negro youths, urban 
youths, and youths in the Northeast region. 

Teachers' reports on the youths' adjustment, 
intellectual ability, and academic achievement 
all show a parallel pattern (table 24), The higher 
the parents' income and education, the higher 
the youths' ranking on the teacher's three 
ratings. Some differences by race were signifi- 
cant, but the differences by geographic regidn. 
and type of community were mostly sli^t. 

Both youths and parents were asked about 
their desires and expectations for the youth's 



further school career. In general the parents' 
desires and expectations were further apart. This 
does not mean that the parents' ambitions %vere 
alui^ys higtier; in fact the proportion of adults 
who%:anted morc^-llfaA a college education for 
their offspring was sl^tly lower than that ot 
the youths who wanted to'aim at graduate work. 
An analysis of the distributions^by background 
factors showed that for both youths and adults 
<lcsircs and expectations increased with income, 
and they were markedly higfier when family 
income was in the highest bracket (515,000 or 
«more) and when parents had more education 
themselves (tables 25-28). 

Lhtof LMurtTimt 

As far as leisure time pursuits arc cOficemed, 
there was wide variety in the patterns of the 
four sets of responses to the questionnaire items. 
The activities investigated were: %vatching tele- 
vision; listening to the radio; reading m^^azines, 
comic books, and so forth; and reading books 
other than the aforementioned. It has been 
brought out before that the patterns of these 
activities differed in the sex and age groups.^ 
They also varied among themselves, e.g., the 
patterns for watching television and for reading 
serious books %vere quite different. Three of the 
four distributions had more than one mode; 
there was a relatively high proportion of youths 
who answered "'no time" and only a small 
proportion who responded *Mess than one-half 
hour," because in general^ it is not worth 
watching a TV program, listening to the radio, 
or reading a serious book for just a few minutes. 
However, the distribution for reading magazines 
only had one mode, since one can and quite 
frequently does spend less than a half hour on 
this activity. Responses revealed that all of the 
four activities had ''definite relationships to in- 
come. Table 29 gives a breakdo%vn of the actual 
response categories for watching TV. When the 
percentages of youths who watched TV for 3 
hours or more a day were totaled, it was found ' 
that over half of the youths in the lowest 
income group and less than 30 percent of those 
in the highest income group watched TV for this 
much time each day. The same phenomenon 
occurred when parents' education was the^'inde- 
pendent variable. In the highest income group. 



ihc pr*»iM>rli«m «»f \«»ui!is whc» ualchcd lA* for 3 
hours or more was iu»l *ml\ lower ihaii that in 
ihc oihcr income groups hiil it reaclK'd a 
maximum ai *"l-2 hours" as compared with **2-3 
hours*' for the other groups. Pareiiu' edtitatioii 
was similarK related to the sliift tif the |RMk U»r 
TV walchinj;. The conclusion to be draun is 
obvicHish that in the higher 5tH:!iKxononiic 
l^oups tccna^jcrs have tlie op|H)rtunity and 
motivation to cngiigc in *ithcr activities. The 
relation between listen! n<; lo the nidio and 
income was not *is marked (table 30). but in the 
high-income lyoups a somewhat lari»er pro|>or- 
tion of the youths listened for shorter inrricKls of 
time. Reading majpzines {tulile 31) also showed 
a relation to family income; the pro|K>rtion of 
youths who sjient no time reading mai*a>.ines 
decreased steadily* from 25 |>crcent in the 
lowest groups to less than 7 |K-rcent in the 
a^csu Also the pro|M)rtions incre;ised steadily 
%ijth income for those youths who spent less 
th;in a half hour or one hour a day looking at 
'magazines or siuiilar literature. For those who 
spent more time on this activity the effect of 
income was not very disttJict. When parents' 
education w;is taken into account also, the 
results suggest that as socioeconomic status 
increases a youth receives increasing positive 
stimulus to sjKrnd some time (less than one 
hour) reading mag;i/.incs, but an increasing iiega* 
tivc stimulus to do so for a longer period of 
timc. ..\ similar statement ran be made concern- 
ing reading books (table 32), but the variations 
in the |KTcentages for "no time" were not as 
large and maybe tfie discouragement not to read 
for too long a time interval not as definite. 

Regionally the patterns were less distinct. 
Long periocis of TV w;iiehing occurred some- 
what more often in tlie South and fewer youths 
read magazines there. The urban-rural classifica- 
tion showed a small differential for \yatching 
television, listening to the radio, and reading 
magazines but not for reatling books. The 
breakdown by race revealed one striking differ- 
ence: whereas all other distributions had a 
second mode in the range from half an hour to 5 
hours or more, the proportion of Negro youths 
who watched TV, showed an increasing trend 
throughout this range. The interpretation of ibis 
fact might Ik: found in the realization that the 
many alternatives open to white youths are only 



* gradually bec<miing more ticccssible to Negro 
adolescc*iits. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Selected findings have been presented on the 
rebtionship Inrtween certain socioeconomic and 
demographic factors and health status, health 
care, and attitudes toward health, both physiail 
and mental, of youths 12 to 17 years of age in 
the United States. Also included is some infor- 
mation about attitudes tOH-ard appearance, cer- 
tain social patterns and \rarious aspects of 
schooling, work, and use of leisure time. 

The relationship of family background, socio- 
economic status, and so forth, to the cognitive 
(k>main including educational achic*\ement and 
intellectual development, has been rather exten- 
sively explored- Various models have been con- 
structed to elucidate these rclationships.|2'^? 
Developments in this area have been facilitated 
by the a\-ailal)ility of standard instruments to 
quantify and measure cognitive factors. As for 
the noncognitive traits, there exist as yet diffi- 
culties in describing, let alone measuring them. 
However, as the data presented earlier already 
show, there are definite relationships between 
the background variables included in this study 
and a wide range of important attitudes and 
habits of the youths. 

In the areas of general health status and 
health care the res|>onscs to almost every item 
were distributed differently at each level of 
family income observed. The strongest relation- 
ships were found between higher income and 
hij^er evaluation of present health, more visits 
to and treatments by physicians and dentists, 
and more hospital stays and use of medication. 
Attitudes towards food and food consumption 
were also related to income. Even the youths* 
self-perception and whether they wanted to 
ap|>car thinner or heavier, their mental develop- 
ment, the emotional tensions they felt, and their 
sleep-related behavior showed at least a trend 
when considered against income. The prevalence 
of reported acne was one exception to this 
pattern. 

In the social patterns it appears that certain 
fundamental traits arc less sensitive to family 



i»ck}^pund-c.>;.^ case in making Tricnds did not 
seem to be related to jthc parents* income, nor 
did the degree of diffiatlty experienced by 
parcn^r in raising their children. But the habits 
which are formed~e.g.. visiting the homes of 
frienck, parents* knowledge of one's friends, and 
meals eaten with the family— showed that in- 
come played a role; this was further reflected in 
the measure of-the youths' independence. 

School-related questions similarly exhibited 
differences according to ihcome: the number of 
teena^rs no longer in school was larger in the 
k>w-income groups; the leachers' ratings of 
adjustment, intellectual ability, and achie\-ement 
was higher for the high-income groups; and the 
ratings of popularity showed an increase for the 
more advantaged. Different patterns emerged 



when the leisure time activities investigated- 
c .g., watching tele\'ision or reading— were 
^ouped against family income. 

Most of the items mentioned here wlcd with 
parental education in a manner parallel to 
income. It is probable that the other factors 
studied (race, geographic region, and type of 
community), which showed numerous differen- 
tial relationships to the youths* responses, are 
heavily confounded wth the socioeconomic 
status of the family. Unfortunately, no attempt 
has yet been made to dissociate these factors. 
Further research in this area is indicated. It is 
believed that the relationships demonstrated in 
this report may be found useful in support of 
efforts to build theoretical models in the affec- 
tive domain. 
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Table 1. Pefceoi distnbunon of yooihs aged 12.17 years by healih rannjs. accorAng to elected soaoecoaomic vaciabl«; Un.««l 

States. 1966*70 



Selected variables 



Parent ratinss 



Youth ratin$s 



Poor 


j Fa»r 


1 r ^ 
1 Good 


Very good 


Excellent 


Poor 


Fair 


1 

j Good 


1 

1 Verygood 


1 Excellent 










Percent distribution 








0.3 


33 


29.5 


33.9 


33.0 


0.4 


4,2 


35.7 


33.2 


26.6 


.06 


0.22 


1-17 


0.C1 




.06 


0.21 


I.U 1 






0.3 


2.9 


26.9 


34.7 


36.2 


■. 

0.3 


3.5 


33.8 






0.3 


6.0 


45.9 


28.6 


19.1 


0.8 


8,8 


47.7 


24.7 


18.0 


1.3 


8.1 


46.2 


26.9 


17.5 


1.6 


9.6 




24.0 


15.4 


0.7 


6.3 


17.0 


32.9 


23.0 


0.3 


> 7.1 


43.4 


28.0 


21.1 


0.1 


2.6 


32.9 




29.2 




3,7 


39.5 


31.7 


25.1 


0.2 


23 


25.8 


37.4 


34.1 


0.1 


3.6 


33.5 


37.8 


25.1 




1.3 


21.3 


35.9 


41.6 


n 1 

u.o 


1 7 

imf 


28.0 


36.3 


?3,7 




0.7 


15.0 


31.7 


52.6 




1.2 


20,2 


39.5 


39.2 


0.2 


2.3 


24.7 


34.3 


38.6 


0.2 


3,2 


32.4 


34.0 


30.2 


0.1 


2.1 


25.6 


35.4 


36,8 


0.2 


3.3 


31.7 


36.2 


28.6 


0.7 


5.8 


37.5 


31.7 


24.4 


0.8 


6.8 


43.1 


28.2 


21.1 


0.3 


3.3 


30.6 


34.1 


31.8 


0.3 


3.6 


36.1 


' 33.9 


26.1 


0.2 


3.1 


28.9 


32.9 


34.8 


0.3 


3.9 


35.2 


32.6 


28.0 


0.4 


3.7 


30.4 


35.7 


29.8 


0.5 


4.6 


36.6 


34.3 


24,0 


0.6 


5.6 


38.3 


31.7 


23.7 


0.5 


6,4 


46,2 


27.9 


19.0 


0.2 


2.9 


28.0 


36.4 


'32.4 


0.3 


3.8 


35.0 


35,0 


25.9 


0.0 


0,9 


18.8 


33.2 


47.0 


0.2 


1.9 


23.1 


37.1 


37.7 



Toul 



Standard error 



Race 



White 
Ne^ro 



Income 



Lev than S3.000 
$3.000-$5.000 . 
$5,000-57.000 , . 
$7,000-510.000 . 
$10.000-$1 5.000 
$15,000 or more 



Region 



Northeast 
Midvvest « 
South . . . 
West . . . 



Type of community 



Urban 
Rural . 



Parents' education 



Elementary , 

Hig^ school . . . . , 
Beyond high school 
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JM€ 2. Pcromt distribution of yooihs 99^ 12-17 y«« bv per«piion 

States. lMS-70 



aooorifint to sdected.jociotcooomic WMbi«t: United 



Selected variables 



Total 

Standard error - - - - ■ 

Race 

White ... - ' 

Negro 

Incofiie 

Usi than $3,000 

$3,000-$5,00b 

S6.00a$7^ - 

$7XXXV$10.000 

$IO.00O-$15.00O 

$15,000 or more 

Region 

^k)rtheast 

Midvvest 

South - 



Type of community 

Uban 

Rural 

Parents' education 

Efementary 

Hi^ sdjool - . . 

Beyond hi^ school • 



Parent ratirifc 



Too low 



Ri#it 



Toohi#i 



Youth ratings 



Underw«ii#tt 



Ri#it 



Overwiei^tt 



7.2 



0.32 



7.0 
85 



11.5 
7.9 
62 
7.0 
6.3 
6.5 



7.5- 
6.1 
7.7 
7M 



7.4 

6.9 



7.8 

es 

7.7 



80.3 



0.40 



80.3 
80.5 



76.3 
79.2 
81.4 
80.2 
83.0 
79.4 



79.6 
80.8 
81.3 
79.4 



79.7 
81.3 



79^ 
80.2 
81.2 



Percent distribution 
12.5 I 135 



OJi 



12.6 
10:9 



12.2 
MS 
125 
12^ 
10.7 
14.1 



12.9 
13.1 
11.0 
12^ 



12.9 
11^ 



12.3 
13.2 
11.1 



G6.4 



20.1 



0.63 



125 
19^ 



19.1 
145 
125 
122 
12.7 
125 



135 
13.2 
145 

13^ 



145 

12.7 



13.2 
13.3 
13.1- 



053 



665 
66.9 



63.1 
685 
66.6 
66.6 
675 
64.4 



65.1 
65.3 
69.6 
65.7 



65.4 
68.2 



665 
66.G 
67.6 



0.45 



205 
145 



175 

165 
215 
21.1 
19.5 
23.1 



21.2 
215 
16.4 
215 



20.6 
19.1 



195 
20.4 
195 



2i 
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T*l« 3. Percent diMc.butKK. ol youths a9«* 1 2-1 7 year, by doctor v,s.«. accord.ns to selected »c.oeconon„c variables: United State* 

1966-70 









Checkup b 


i doctor 


Treatnrient by doctor 


Selected variables 


Within 
last 
year 


1-2 
years 


More than 
2 years ago 


Never 


Don't 


Within 
last 
year 


1-2 
years 

ago 


More than 
2 years ago 


Never 


Don't 
remember 












Percent distnbutio 










Toul 


48.1 


14.9 


12.1 


7.6 


17.4 


43.5 


13.4 


14.1 








11.4 


17.7 


Standard error 


1 M 


0.78 


U.09 


1.09 


0.69 


0.88 


0.51 


0.54 


1.01 






0.39 


Race 






















While , 


49.7 

37.2 


15.4 
11.9 


12.4 

10.5 


6.6 

12^9 


15.9 
27.4 


45.4 

31.3 


1318 








Neyo 


14.4 


10.1 


16.2 




10.2 


11.9 


19.0 


27.6 


Income 






















Less than $3,000 . . . 
S3.00aS5.000 
$5.00O-S7.000 
S7.000-S10.000 .... 
SIO.OOO-SI 5.000 . . . 
Si 5,000 or more 

Rcoion 


36.4 
37.8 
43.3 
49.9 
54.2 
66.9 


10.0 
13.4 
15.2 
16.9 
17.0 
14.0 


11.7 
13.6 
13.9 
12.1 
12.8 
8.9 


18.3 
14.1 
7.9 
4.5 
3.6 
1.4 


24.7 
21.0 
19.7 
16.6 
12.5 
9^ 


37.4. 
'37.6 
42.2 
44.4 
46.6 
52.0 


8.5 
12.3 
12.2 
13.3 
17.4 
14.6 


10^ 
13.7 
15.2 
14.7 
14.4 
16.6 


19.6 
16.3 
12.0 
8.6 
9.4 
6.0 


23.6 
20.2 
18.4 
19.0 
12.2 
10.9 


Northeast . . , 

Sooth 

Wfest . . . . , 


60.0 
45.9 
40.2 
47 R 


12.9 
17.5 
13.8 
14.7 


8.6 
15.0 
12.9 
111 


2.9 
5.7 
11.7 
9.8 


15.6 
15.8 
21.4 
16.9 


44.1 
41.1 
41.2 
47.7 


13.5 
14.1 
13.1 
12.5 


12.2 
160) 
14.7 
130) 


11.6 
11.0 
12.0 
11.1 


18.6 
17.7 
19.0 
153 


Type of community 






















Urban 

Rural . . . , 


50.5 
43.7 


15.5 
14.0 


11.5 
13.1 


5.9 
10.5 


16.6 
18.7 


43.4 
43.6 


13.0 
13.9 


13.6 
14.9 


^11.9 
10.5 


18.1 
17.0 


Parents' education 






















Elementary 

Beyond hij^ school . . 


36.8 
48.7 
62.7 


12.7 
16.4 
14.9 


12.8 
12.9 
10.1 


14.6 
5.4 

2.2 


' 23.2(» 
16.7 
10.1 


37.0 
43.0 
53.2 


11.6 
14.2 
14.5 


.13.9 
14.1 
14.6 


155- 
11.2 
6.0 


22.0 
17.6 
11.7 
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Tabl« 4. Pferccftt distribution of youthf afMl 12-17 v«»» by dwitirt vmiCs. accordifif to l i t i cwd 

IMtTO 



SetaMd variables 


Chacluip by dentist 


Traatmm by dentist 


Within 
last 
years 


1-2 
years 
•90 


More than 
2 years ago 


Never 


Don't 


Wfdiin 
l«t 
year 


1-2 
vaars 

mo 


Mbrethvi 
2 years ago 




Don't 
remember 




56.3 


13.4 


IOjO 


11.6 


^oantdi 
8.6 


stribution 
48.4 


ISiO 


12.5 


1Si> 


9j0 




1.93 


0.64 


0.50 


1.76 


0.56 


%J6B 


0.66 


0.41 


I.SO' 


0.46 


flaca 
























60.7 


13.6 


9.5 


9.1 


7.0 


51.9 


15.5 


12^ 


12.5 


7.7 


Negro 


27.4 


12.5 


13.4 


27.7 


19.1 


26.2 


11.8 


13^ 


30.9 


17J 


Income 






















Um than $3,000 . . . 


29.9 


11.8 


12.6 


30.7 


15.1 


27.4 


10.9 


13.1 


33.3 


15.2 


99,QQI>'95,uuu 


37.5 


15.7 


12.8 


22.3 


11.6 


34.4 


15.8 


14.0 


2S.2 


10.6 


95^$7,000 


52.2 


15.8 


10:0 


11.3 


10.6 


46.1 


16.0 


13.5 


13.7 


10.7 


ST.OOO-SlO^OOO 


62.5 


13.6 


10.4 


6.6 


6.8 


64.1 


15.2 


13.0 


10.4 


7.3 


$10,000-$15,000 . . . 


70.3 


14.3 








fi80 


16.8 


1l'.3 


7.6 


5.3 


$15,000 or more 


79.1 


9.4 


5.7 


1.2 


4.6 


-63.4 


14.7 


9.3 


6i) 


6^ 


Region 
























65.5 


14.5 


7.6 






A 

99.V 


19.9 


9.2 


8.7 


- 8.5 




63.6 


15.1 


8.1 


&4 


6.7 


B7M 


16.7 


, 12.1 


11.1 


7.3 




'43.0 


13.0 




19.7 


12.2 


38.8 


13.8 




91 A 


11.8 


West 


52.4 


11.0 


12.4^ 


15.3 


8.9 


44.2 


13.9 




18.7 


8.9 

- 


Type of confMiMJoity 






















Uban 


58.9 


13.2 


9.3 


10.2 


8.4 


50.2 


14.5 


11.9 


14.2 


9.2 




51.6 


13.9 


11.3 


14.2 


9.0 


46.3 


16.0 


13.6 


16.3 


8.7 


Parents' education . 
























38.1 


15.0 


11.8 


22.2 


12.9 


36.2 


14.9 


13^ 


72% 


12.7 




59.3 


14.3 


10.2 


8.4 


7.7 


50.3 


15.4' 


13.0 


13.2 


8.1 


Seyond high school. . 


76.0 


10.5 


6.4 


2.4 


4.7 


62.7 


15.4 


9.4 


6.5 


6.0 



, TMt 5. Pircent^fir^tion of youths 1 2- 1 7 yejr s by u^e of mtdtctnes aod hospital jiays. according to selected socioeconomic 



variables: United States. 1966-70 



Selected variab!» 


^Regular use of irtedicioe 




Hospital stay 






No 


Don't know 


'Ohce 


.' More than once 


Never 


Don't know 


* 








Percent distribution 
f 








7.4 


92.0 


• 0.7 


3^.6 


17.1 


49.4 






0.41 


0.42 


0.1 


0.92 


0.84 


1.16 


O.M 




White i 


7.5 


92.0 
91.4 


. " a5 

1.9 


34.3- 
21.3 


18.2 
10.2 


46.6 


^ 0.9 
1.7 








66^ 


— 

• Income . 
















Lnrthan $3.000 


6.7 
6.5 
6.2 
7.4 
6.4 
10.1 


91.7 
92.4 
93.1 
92.1 
93.2 
89.8 


1.6 
1.1 
0.6 
0.5 
0.3 
0.1 


23.3 

27.1 

30.3* 

36.2 

36.3 

38,0 


12JI 
13.4- 
17.1 
17.0 
' 19.1 
19.8 


62.3* 
58.2 
51.8 
46.1 

41.7 


1.6 
1.4 

0.7 
0.7 
1.0 
0.5 


$3.000>S6.600 


. $SJOOO-S7JOOO 


S7.000'S1 0.000 , 




$15,000 or nf>ore ... 




« Region 














• 




&5 
7.6 

ltd. 

7.9 


92.9 
9Z3 

Q1 ft 
9 1 .D 

91.2 


0.6 
0.2 
I.I 

a9 


34.2 
33.3 
28.2 
34.5 


J8.1 
17.9 
15.2 
^17.0 


46.8 
47.4 

55.8 
47.9 


. 0.9 
1.5 
0.8 
0.7 




Type of community 
















Riiral 


7.7 
6.7 


91.7 
92.4 


0.6 

^ 0.9 


32.1 
13.4 


17.6 
16.1 


49.2 
49.6 


1.1 

' 0.8 


Parents' education 


Elementary , - 

High school 

- . Beyond high school 


5.7 
7.2 
9.4 


'93.3 ■ 
92.3 
90.2 


1.0 
0.4 
0.4 


26.1 
34.8 
36.6 


13.2 
18.2 
19.4 




59.2 
46.1 
43.4 


1.5 

a9 

0.6 
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Tabk 6. Percent distributKKi of youihs aged 12-1 7 years by food consumption ratings and attitudes toward food, accordinf to selecte^ 

socioeconomic variables: United States. 196^70 



Selected variables 



. Total 

Standard error 

Race 

White , . - . . » 

Negro ^ 

Income 

Less than $3,000 . . , 

$3.000-$5.000 

$5,000-57.000 

$7.000-$10.000 

$10.000'$15.000....... 

$15,000 or more 

Region 

Northeast 

Midwest - 

South ' ■ 

West 

Type of community 

Ufbah 

Rural 

Parents' educatton 

' Elementary 

Hig^ school 

Beyond high school , , , . . 



Youth ratings 


Parent ratirtgs 


Attitudes tovMard 


food 


Too 
much 


Right 


Too little 


Too 
much 


Right 


Too httle 


f^oi iu>»y 


A iittfe 
fussy 


Very fussy 








Percent distribution 








18.7 


74.0 


7.3 


11.9 


813 


6.6 


48.3 


44.3 


7.4 


0.^17 


0.67 


. 0.38 


0.57 


0.56 


0.28 


0.82 


0.88 


* 0.33 


18.6 
19.0 


74.5 

70.8 


6.9 
10.2 


11.1 
17J 


82.9 

72.6 


"6.0 
10.3 


48.2 
47.7 


45.0 
40.2 


6.7 
12.1 


20.6 
18.3 
18.1 
18.1 
17.6 
20.8 


69.6 
73.4 
74.6 

75.1 
75.2 
73.6 


9.8 
8.3 

7.3 
6.7 
7.2 
5.6 


16.4 

13.6 
12.8 
10.7 
9.6 
11.2 


74.2 
79.3 
82.0 
82.0 
84.6 
84.4 


9.5 
7.2 
5.2 
7.3 
5.8 
4.3 


49.5 
,52.5 
48.8 
45.3 
46.4 
48.1 


39.5 
39.8 
44.9 
47.1 
46.9 
45.1 


I'l.O 
7.7 
6.4 
7.5 
6.7 
63 


18.8 
18.1 
18.0 
19.8 


73.2 
75.1 
74.2 
73.2 


8.0 
6.8 
7.8 
7.0 


13.1 
11.4 

J 1.0 
12.2 


80.9 
83.3 
80.6 
81.0 


6.0 
5.3 
8.4 
6.8 


47.7 
47.6 
48.6 
49.4 


43.8 
46.3 
43.1 
43.5- 


8.5 
.6.2 
8.4 

7 J 


19.4 
17.4 


72.7 
76.2 


7.9 
6.4 


13.1 
9.9 


79.8 
843 


t 

7.1 
. 5.7 


. 46!6' 
51.2 


. 45.2 
42.7 


. 8.2 
6.1 


17.7 
19.4 
18.9 


74.2 
73.5 
75.0 


. 8.0 
7.2 
6.0 


1219 
12.0 
9.6 


80.0 
81.2 
84.8 


7.1 
6.8 
5.5 


.50.0 
.46.7 
48.7 


42.1 
45.5 
45.2 


'7.9 
7.8 
6.1 



2 
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Tjlile?. Ptrceni d*mibuiion ol youiMafid 12-17 y«m by praraiencc of acne, its tm io«ard 
^cne. according to jeicctcd 90cioccooom«c variables: Uniicd States. 19(6*70 







- 






Mforrles about acr 


le 


Selected variables 


Prevalence 


Treatment 


Doctor 










A lot 


Some 


A little 


1 Notatall 
1 








Percent distribu 


tton 






Toul 


49.2 


58.3 


11.4 


13.7 


3S.0 


35.5 


15.8 




OM 


1.38 


0.61 






0.97 


0.61 


Race 




* 












White 


>i1 1 
91.1 




12.0 


13.2 


36.3 


«Jw.l 


14.4 


.Neyo 




ao ^ 


6X1 


17.6 


23.6 


30.3 


28.5 


Income 
















LetitfiwiS3.000 


4SJB 


49.0 


8.3 


16X) 


Ty 7 




20.3 




45.4 


49.6 


7.1 


14.4 


32.4 




20.4 


$6,000-$7.000 






10.9 


13.7 


!lfi fi 




15.7 


$7.00O-$10.000 


52.1 




8.7 


13.6 


33.5 


36.7 


1d.Z 


$10XXX>-$15.000 


50.4 


tfan 7 
vu./ 


11.7 


13.6 


36.2 


38.6 


11.9 


$1^.000 or more 


48.8 


64.5 


24.7 


9.6 


41.8 


35.9 


12.8 


Region * 
















Northeast . • 




a 


11.4 


14.7 


33.8 


37.0 


14.5 




50.3 


60.5 


11-2 


13.5 


37.5 


35.7 


13.3 


South 


48.7 


53.6 


10.5 


11.2 


33.3 


35.6 


19.9^ 


] 


53.9 


59.9 


12.4 


15.1 


34.7 


34.2 


16.0^ 


Type Of community 
















Urhen 


48.2 


59.1 


12.9 


14.6 


34.9 


35.3 


15.2 


Rural : . 


50.8 


57.0 


9.0 


12.1 


35.2 


35.9 


16.8 


Parents* educatij^ 
















Elementary . . .* 


48.5 


48.6 


8.3 


•14.5 


33.2 


32.7 


19.6 




50.3 


59.7 


10.4 


13.7 


36.1 


37.0 


14.2 




47.1 


66^ 


17.8 


11.8 


38.1 


36.8 


13.4 




'2 
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ERIC 



8- f«rceii! Astf .buiiori of youihs a9ed 121 7 yca<$ by rate of menial deirelopment and vf*ii$ to « mental hotpiul. ptYchok>fist.«r 
pjychiatf ist. accordtng to sekcwd iocioeconom»c variafaies: Uoittd States, l9(S-70 





Mental development 


Visit to mental hoipttat 


Vrtit to ptyiholoiiat i 


urp^di 




Selected variables 


Too 
slow 


R»S^t 


Too 
fast 


Last 
y<a< 


Before fast year 


No 


Don't 
know 


Last 


Before last year 


No 


Don't 
know 












Percent distrtbution 












3.7 


95.4 


OS 


0.8 


2.1 


96.7 


0.4 


2.0 


4.1 


93.4 


0.5 


StVKlard tttof - > - 


0.32 


0.36 


0.09 


0.12 


0.73 


0.74 


0.07 


0.19 


0.67 


0.78 


0.08 


Race 
























Negro . 


3.1 

7-2 


96.C 

Sfl.D 


0.9 


0.7 
1.7 


2.2 
2.1 


963 
95.2 


0.3 
1.1 


2.0 
2.0 


4.3 

3.2 


93.4 
93.6 


0.4 

1-2 


Income 
























Lets than $3,000 . , 
$3.000>S5.000 ... 
$6.000'$7.0IIO ... 
$7.006'$1 0.000 . 
SIO.OOO-SIS.OOO . . 
$15,000 or more , . 


5,2 
4.4 

5.3 
23 
2.2 
1.6 


93.7 
94.6 
94.2 
96.3 
96.7 
97.1 


1.1 

1.0 
0.5 
0.8 
KO 
1.3 


OB 
13 
1.2 
0.4 

03 
0.3 


1.8 
2.4 
1.5 
3.2 
1.6 

yj 


96.6 
95.7 
96.7 
96.2 
97.6 
96.1 


0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 


K2 
2.1 
2.1 
1.8 
2.3 
2.3 


3.1 
3.5 
22 
4.8 
3.6 
7.3 


94.3 
93^ 
94.1 
93.1 
94.1 
90.2 


^S 
0.6 
0.6 
0.3 

0.1 


Region 


























3.1 


95.7 


1.2 


1.0 


1.6 


96.9 


0.4 


2.0 




93.7 


0.4 

0.5 
0.6, 
0.4 




2.7 


96.4 


0.9 


0.6 


1.0 


97.9 


0.4 


1.5 


3.2 


94.7 




4.4 
4.5 


94.7 
94.7 


1.0 

0.8 


0.7 
1.0 


1.8 
4.2 


97.2 
94.6 


0.3 
0.3 


1.3 
3.0 


2.7 
6.7 


95.4 


Type of commtflSity 
























3.9 


95.0 


1.1 


0.9 


^2.4 


96.4 


0.3 


2.3 


4.7 


92.6 


0.3 
0.9 




3.2 


96.1 


0.6 


0.7 


1.6 


97.2 


0.5 


1.3 


3.1 


Oil A 


Parents' education 
























* 4,4 


94.9 


0.6 


0.8 


1.5 


96.7 


1.0 


1.4 


2.6 


94J 


1.3 




3.6 


95.4 


1.0 


0.8 


2.3 


96.7 


0.2 


2.1 


4.3 


.93.4 


0.2 


■•yond high school . 


2,5 


96.5 


1.0 


0.8 


2.7 


96.5 


0.0 


2.4 


6.2 


91.4 





2o 
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Tillie 9. F«:rceni dtnuhouon of youths jged 12 17 ytMS by <^ee oJ nervousness and f«fts»on. accordmg to seitrcted soooeconooMC 

y^iables. Urtiied Slates. 1966-70 



Selected variabies 


Nervousness 


Tension 


No? nervous 


SocneMhat nervous 


Very nervous 


Often 


Someimies 


Rar^y 


Never 



Percent dtsinbution 



Total 


493 


46.3 


4.0 


7.6 


36.1 


36.0 


203 




A AO 


0.91 


0.20 


0.30 


0.65 


0.53 


0.61 


rU»Otr 
















White 


48.9 


47.2 


3.9 


7,7 


36.4 


38.4 


17^ 


Negro , « . . . . 


55^ 


40.1 


4.7 


7.2 


34.1 


20.4 


'38.4 


Income 
















Lets than S3.WO 


50.2 


4Z6 


7.2 


8,5 


36.2 


26.1 


29.3 


$3.000-$6.000 _ . , 


- 49.7 


47.0 


3.3 


7.6 


37.2 


28.8 


26.4 


S5.O0O-S7.000 _ . . . _ . 


46.6 


49,2 


4.2 


7.7 


37.4 


34.5 


20.5 


C7 /WM_dA fWWt 


50.6 


45.3 


4.1 


8.2 


34.9 


39.6 


17.2 


SIO.OOO-SIS.OOO , . 


49-7 


47.5 


2.8 


6.6 


35.9 


41.1 


16.4 


S15.000 or more 


52.3 


45.6 


2.2 


6.3 


36.7 


42.9 


14.1 


Region 
















Northeast 


51.0 


45.5 


<S.D 




31.9 


40.3 


21.5 




46.7 


49.6 


3.8 


8.6 


38.1 


37.5 


153 


South « , « 


51.9 


43.8 


4,2 


7.9 


37.2 


30.0 


24.9 


West 


50.2 


45.5 


4.3 


7.4 


36.3 


36.1 


20.1 


Type of community 
















Urban 


50.3 


45.8 


3.9 


* 7.5 


35.0 


36.5 


71.0 


Rural .... 


48.7 


47.1 


4.2 


7^ 


37.9 


35.0 


19.2 


Parents' education 
































Elementary 


49.9 


45.0 " 


5,1 


8.3 


37.2 


28.1 


-26.0 


High school , 


48.6 


47.5 


4.0 


7.7 . 


34.5 


38.0 


19.2 


Beyond high school , . • 


51.4 


45.7 


2,9 


7.1 


36.4 


42.4 


14jO 




ERIC 



10. 



As.c*ufon of you*s ^ 12-17 y«rs sletp^tlated AKKders. P^of all youths 
jccordtAf to .rtected srf«)«cooomk: wiatole*: l».t«d Suies. 19S^70 



who wet tffie bed. 



Total . 
SuMlard error 



Race 



Income 



tmihan $3,000 
$3.00O«.000 . . 
mjOMJJKO . . 
$7JOOO-$10.000 . 
$10^$15,000 
$IS/I00orniore 



Reyon 



Soutti 



Type of ooffwmmtty 



Rucsl 



Parents' eduotton 



Selected variables 


Sleep 
alone* 


'Sleeplemess 




res 


Stecp- 
walkinf 


Percent of all yootlw 
who wet the bad 


Ofien 


Some* 
trfnes 




Often 


Some- 
times 


Never 











47^ 



1.15 



50.6 
29.4 



32J 
39.4 
45.1 
48.6 
535 
64.1 



51.3 
49.0 
41.0 
49.6 



49.8 
44.1 



"6.6 



elementary 

school • 

Bayoodh^h school .-I 61.9 



37.8 
47.8 



0.34 



6S 
7,4 



8J 
6.7 
6S 
6.6 
7J 
5.2 



6.4 

5.9 
7.9 
6.4 



6.7 
6S 



7.6 
6.5 
5.5 



Percent distribuiion 
43.6 49.7 2.8 42.7 545 



0.60 



45.3 

33.5 



36.6 

39.2 
48S 
47.1 
48.0 



43^ 
48.2 

39.2 
42.6 



43.7 
43S 

37-7 
44.0 
50.8 



0.66 



48.1 

59.1 



55J 
55.5 
54J 
445 
45.8 
465 



49.8 
455 

53.0 
51.0 



49.6 

50.0 



54.7 
50.0 
43.7 



0.20 



2.6 
4.3 



5.8 
3.2 
2-1 
2.4 
1^ 
15 



2.7 
25 
3.1 
2.9 



2.6 
3.0 



35 
2.6 
1.5 



059 



43.1 
41.0 



41.6 
38.3 
42.4 
44.6 
43.3 
45.1 



43.9 
42.4 
43.6 
41.4 



415 
44.2 



41.3 
42.6 
45.9 



055 



54.4 

54.7 



52.6 
58.4 
555 
53.1 
54.9 
53.0 



53.4 

55.1 
535 
55.7 



55.4 
525 



55.0 
54.7 

52.5 



5.2 



056 



5.4 
35 



5.1 
5.7 
45 
5.1 
55 
4.1 



45 

55 
6.1 
45 



4.5 
6.4 



' 6.1 
5.0 
4.7 



4.7 



050 



4.1 
8.7 



6.7 
6.1 
4.0 
45 
35 
35 



4.1 
45 
6.4 

3.6 



45 

5.4 



6.1 
4.7 

3.1 



6sJ 



23 



ERIC 



Doctor l«rNoodi 



Oifiniitfy I finatably | No 



DtfimiMy I f»n>il»ly j Ho 



Totil 
Standirdamr 



$10tOOMlS^ 

sisxnoori 



South 



Type of communitv 



Ub»n 
Rural 



yfnn' tducotfon 



EtMnMwy ..... 

tchooi ..... 
••yood hi|^ Khoof 





IM 


SM 


71-7 


224 


5.4 




0JS2 


0L34 


0.75 


047 


041 


744 


2ojb 


Sl4 


71.4 


23.7 


44 


73.1 


173 


9.4 


724 


^174 


94 


74J 


1» 




,71.3 


214 


94 


70^ 


21.4 


9.4 


99.7 


234 


94 


73.7 


20J 


5S 


70.2 


254 


44 


7t.4 


17J 


S.7 


724 


224 


54 


74.0 


21 jO 


5.0 




^1 JO 




77.1 


17Jt 


44 


714 


234 


44 


TVJ 


174 


S4 


74.7 


30.7 


4.7 


. 72M 


21.1 


9.1 


71.4 


234 


4.7 


72M 


20S 


9.7 


70.7 


224 


9.4 


7S3 


19j0 


S.2 


70.3 


234 


94 


74M 


19.S 


5.7 


72.2 


22.7 


5.1 


73S 


19.9 


9^ 


70.7 


23.3 


94 


72M 


20.3 


7.1 


71.1 


224 


94 


74.2 


20^ 


54 


72.3 


22.4 


54 


77^ 


19.0 


4.7 


71.7 


24.1 


44 



3x 



ERIC 



T«We 12. rmomn iHtrtetion of yoytht agpd 12-17 by i^ 



oonwilfini a 







Oocior for MHW^ «cta 


Doctor lor hMdKlM 














uofmflVnf 




No 










liribMCion 
24 


144 


934 




0^ 


OjM 


OJS 


049 


049 


0.77 




Race 


















3^ 


174 


79.2 




11.9 


994 






32.5 


SCO 


74 


29.0 


94.7 




Inconic 


















9M 


33i> 


57.2 


64 


23.9 


994 




7.1 


2«j0 


ms 


44 


22.1 


734 




5^ 


21.7 


72.7 


24 


15.5 


924 




2.S 


isi 


•14 


24 


11.5 


964 




1^ 


14.3 


94.3 


04 


9.2 


904 




0.3 


1X7 


99 JD 


ujd 




934 






















3J 


ia.2 


79.0 


2^ 


11.9 


95.7 




2.S 


15.3 


92.1 


14 


lO./ 


974 




7.V 


29J 


99J0 


44 


20.2 


754 




4.1 


19.0' 


794 


2.6 


13.9 


9X5 




Typt of community 


















4.1 


ia.5 


77-4 


2.5 


134 


944 




4.6 


21.5 


734 


34 


15.3 


91^ 




f«r«nts' •ducalion y ^ 


















7.2 


27.1 


96.7 


4A 


21.1 


744 




XS 


ia.i 


794 


24 


13.4 


94.5 




1.3 


13X> 


95.7 


1.4 


74 


914 



3;. 



Tatfe IX Pcrcttit d^nnbuuon of yo«-h$ ^ 12-17 years by h^t aod prHcrence. accordini to scfM«f sodoicofiomic 

variables; United States. 1966-70 



Sealed variables 



Total 

Sundmdtffor , 



White 
Neyo 



Income 



Less than $3,000 
S3.0QaS5X)00 . 
S5.00aS7.000 . 
S7,000-S10.000 . 
S10.000-S15.000 
Si 5.000 or more 



Region 



Northeast , 
MidMest . . 
South . . , 
West 



Type of community 



Urban 

Rural . 



Parents' education 



Elementary ...... 

Hi9^ sdfool . . . . . 

Beyond high school 



Preferred he 




Preferred Meruit 


Less tail 


Same 


Taller 


Thinner 










Percem 


J 

dmributio 

r 


n 






57J 


34,9 


Z2S 


48,0 


19,1 




0,74 


0.68 


0.43 


OM 


031 

• 


6.5 


58.7 


34,8' 


34,5 


48X> 


17.5 


12.6 


52.6 


34,8 


23X> 


46,9 


30,1 


10.1 


55,5 


34.4 


25:3- 


48J 


2SJ9 


7,5 


58,2 


34.3 


27,0 


52,2 




5-7 


57,5 


36,8 


33.2 


48,5 


18,3 


6.4 


55.9 


37.7 


33,6 


49.0 


17.4 


7.8 


59.7 


32.5 


36.7 


46,2 


17.1 


6.1 


62,9 


31.0 


3B.4 


42.2 


18.4 


6.7 


56.3 


37.0 


35.1 


46,9 


itjo 


• 7.1 


57.7 


35,3 


36.7 


44.5 


18J 


8.0 


58.3 


33.7 


26.7* 


51,7 


21.6 


7.4 


58.9 


33,6 


32.7 


49,3 


I8i) 


8.0 


57,5 


34.5 


34.1 


46,3 


19.7 


6.1 


58.5 


35.5 


31.0 


51,0 


18.0 


7.6 


58.2 


34.2 


29,7 


51,0 


19.4 


7,4 


57,3 


35.3 


34.0 


47,3 


18.7 


6.6 


59.2 


34.2 


35j4 


46.1 


18.5 



ERIC 



JMM 14. f««n, d.«.«tK...u« of yoo^i a9«l 12-17 V«rs by ««* .n m.k.09 «r^* aod Jr.e«* .re known ,0 p.cen«. 

♦ccofAng tose««ct«d jociOeconoitiK: viable*-. UnittdSute*. 19b6-70 







Ease in making frfends 


Friends known lO $>afer.is 


Seiectird variables 


Easily 1 


Litt2e trouble | 


Lot of trouble 


Most 


Less than half | 


Almost none 










Percent distribution 








82.0 


16S 


1.1 


77.0 


17.2 


5.8 




0.58 


037 


0.12 


0.92 


0.70 


0.38 




Race 


82.0 


* 16.9 


1,1 


78.2 


16.6 


5.1 
9j9 




82.4 


16.4 


1.2 


70-1 


20.0 


















Lev than S3.000 . 


Income 


82.7 


16.4 


0.9 


65.5 


22.9 


11.6 
6:9 
7:2 
43 
4.4 
1.1 




84.4 


^4S 


0.7 


75.1 


18.1 




823 


16.7 


1 n 


74 1 


18.7 




80^ 


18.2 


1.0 


An A 


153 




81.2 


17-4 


1.4 


80.0 


15.6 




82.0 


IBS 


1.1 


83.4 


153 


•% " 
Region 


83.7 


15.7 


0.6 


81.3 


14.8 


3.9 
5.5 
7.6 
6.0 




80.7 


18.1 


1.2 


77.7 


-16.8 




83.9 


15.2 


0.9 


75.1 


173 




80.4 


18.0 


1.6 


74.3 


19.7 


Type of connmunity 


81.9 


16.9 


1.2 


78.4 


16.9 
17.8 


4.7 




82.4 


16.8 


0.9 


74.6 


7.6 


Parents' education 


82.5 


16.8 


0.7 


70.7 


20.0 
I5.i 


9.3 
4.8 
3.0 




82.6 


16.1 


1.3 


79.7 




80.0 


19.1 


0.9 


81.4 


15.6 



27 



TaM 15. fmt^x d«stfibMtion of yoiiihs a^ed 12-17 years by frequency of overni^it vtsits ««ith frwKH, number of meals cmen Miih 
famity, and extended absences from home, acqxding to detected socioeconomic variables: Uniitd Sutes. 1966-70 



Selected variables 


Owernifht vtsits Mnth friends 


Number of meals 
MMth family 


Extended abwnce from home' 




Nei^r j 1 or 2 times 


Often 


2 or more 


1 


0 


Yes. once 


More than once 


No, 



Total 

S(«i(dard error ...... 

522 

White 

Neyo 

Lass than $3.000 

S3.000'$5.000 

$5.a0O-$7^ 

S7/MX>-$10.000 

SlO.OOO-SlS.OOO ..... 
$15«000ormore 

Region 

"^Northeast 

M idwe s t 

South 

Type of community 

Urban 

Rural 

Parents' education 

Elementary 

Hl^ school 

Beyond hig^ school .... 



Percent distribution 



17 7 


ZimO 


54.7 


61.0 


37.6 


• 1.4 


8.3 


7.4 


84.3 


1.56 


0.85 


1.66 


1.28 


1.32 


0.23 


0.36 


0.31 


"*033 


13.0 


27.1 


59.9 


61.5 


37.2 


1.3 


7.6 


6.5 


85.9 


48.5 


30.0 


21.5 


58.2 


39.1 


2.7 


12.4 


12.9 


74.7 


36.9 


27.3 


35.8 


70.3 


27.1 


2.6 


13.6 


10.6 


75.8 


29.1 


C^l.O 


39.9 


68.9 


29.4 


1.7 


11.8 


8.5 


79.6 


20.3 


28.8 


60.9 


61.5 


36.9 


1.6 


8.1 


7.0 


85.0 


13.0 


31.2 


56.9 


59.4 


39.8 


0.9 


6.7 






7.9 


26.0 


66.1 


53.8 


45.3 


1.0 


5.6 


- 4.9 


89.5 


5.3 


17.9 


76.8 


56.7 


42.0 


1.2 


5.8 


8.2 


86.1 


21.4 


31.8 


46.7 


60.7 


36.1 


1.2 


6.7 


8.2 


85.1 


11.0 


26^ 


62.2 


55.1 


43.0 


2.0 


6.4 


6.2 


87.4 


23.8 


27.2 


49.0 


70.4 


28.3 


1.2 


10.2 


8.6 


81.2 


16.4 


25,2 


58.3 


59.0 


39.8 


1.2 


10.2 


6.8 


83.1 


19.7 


27.3 


53.0 


56.2 


42.1 


1.7 


8.2 


7.8 


84.0 


14.2 


. 28.2 


57.6 


69.3 


29.7 


1.0 


8.5 


6.5 


85.0 


28.4 


30.3 


41.3 


69.0 


28.8 


2.2 


10.5 


7.8 


81.8 


15.4 


28.4 


56.2 


56.4 


42.3 


1.3 


7.8 


6.9 


85.3 


6.6 


22.5 


70.9 


60.0 


39.1 


0.9 


6.7 


6.7 


86.6 



' Absences of 2 months or more. 



t 



Table 16. lucent distr.bution of voottis a^ed 12-17 years by difficulty in u^k^t^ popularity, ami dnin,. •ocordin, to lelcciad 

soctoeconomic variables: UniwdSiaiw. 1966-70 



Selected variables 




Trouble lo ra««e 



None 



Liiile 



Some 



Aloi 



Qon'i 
know 



Popularity 



Above 
average 



Average 



Below 
average 



Don'i 
krK>w 



Dating 



Yet 



Percent distribuiion 



S9.3 


26.9 


10.7 


2.1 


n Q 




64.0 


10.4 


13.3 


0^6 


0.72 


0.51 


0.11 


0.17 


OJ68 


1 12 


0.50 


0.93 


59.9 


26.4 


10.7 


2.0 


1.0 


1"^ 7 
1 «. / 


64.0 


10.4 


12^ 


55.2 


X.0 


10.8 




n o 


9.2 


63^ 


10.5 


" 16.3 


57.4 


2A3 


13S 


2.1 


1.5 


8.6 


64.4 


15.7^ 


. .11-3 


59.0 


27.1 


10^ 


2.6 


1.1 


7.5 


OD.9 


14.2 


11.4 


60.3 


27.2 


9.0 


2.7 


0.8 


9.5 


64.5 


12.7 


13.3. 


59.6 


28.2 


9JB 


1.9 


0.5 


13^ 


62.0 


^.8 


14.3 


62.0 


25.0 


11.1 


1.5 


0.5 


15.0 


63.6 


6.5 


14.9 


55.2 


28.3 


13.0 


2.3 


1.3 


• 19.2 


63.4 


5.8 


11.5 


61.4 


27.0 


9.2 


1.9 


0.6 


• 


60.4 


7.5 


22.1 


61.2 


25.1 


11.0 


2.1 


0.7 


13.0 


64.2 


11.0 


11.9 


58.0 


27.9 


10.9 


2.1 


1.0 


12.0 


67.3 


10.4 


10.3 


56.6 


28.0 


11.5 


2.4 


1.? 


13.9 


64.0 


12.1 


10.0 


59.3 


27.3 


10.3 


2.3 


0.8 


12.2 


62.4 


9-7 


15.7 


59.3 


26.2 


11.4 


1.8 


1.2 


12.8 


66^ 


11.5 


9.0 


57.6 


28.0 


10.4 


7.S 


1.5 


9.7 


64.5 


14.4 


115 


61.8 


25.6 


9.8 


2.2 


0.6 


10.8 


64.4 


9.9 


14.9 


55.6 


29.5 


13.3 


1.1 


0.5 


19.5 


62.1 


6.4 


12.0 



47.8 



1.05 



48.5 
44.3 



45.1 
45.6 
43.0 
46.5 
50.3 
58.2 



49.9 
46.4 
46.0 
48.7 



49.6 
44.8 



45.4 

47.5 
51.5 



No 



4 
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Table 17. Percent distribution of youths aged 12.17 years by Wiether ifiey received an alk>M«nce and the duties and penaltSes 
connected vmifi it. according to selected socioecononnic variables: United States. 1966-70 



Selected variables 



Receipt of allowance 



Yes 


1 Duties 


j Penalty 


Percent distrit>ution 


50.5 


70M 


25.4 


1.10 


132 


1.23 


49.8 


73.6 


24.9 


55.4 


55.8 


28.6 


43.6 


53.6 


25.7 


48.9 


60.8 


23.1 


48.4 


73.0 


24.3 


50.2 


76.3 


25.9 


54.4 


80.6 


26.4 


59.4 


70.7 


24.0 


4/.U 


ob.j 


27.1 


49.8 


81.7 


7S3 


53.4 


57.5 


22.7 


51.6 


73.8 


26.6 


53.2 


71.8 


26.9 


45.7 


68.8 


22.3 


48.4 


61.6^ 


23.5 


48.0 


76.1 


26.3 


G0.2 


73.2 


26.1 



Total . 
Standard error 



Race 



White 
Negro . 



Income 



Less than $3,000 
$3.00a$5.000 . . 
$5.000'$7.000 . . 
$7.000-$10.000 . 
S10.000'$15.000 
$15,000 or nxKC 



Region 



Northeast 
Midv.est . 
South . . , 
West ... 



Type of community 



Urban 
Rural . 



Parents' education 



Elementary 

High school 

Beyond high school 



30 



ERIC 
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-Tabk? 18. Percent distfilMiiian of yooshs aged 12-17 years by atti^i^ toward being ambitk>us and being considerate to others, 
V. ^ iiccording to selected socioeconomic variaoles: United States, 1966-70 



importance of being antbitious 



lnr>portance of being considerate 



Sefected variables 


















Extremely 
important 


Important 


Slightly 
important 


Un- 
important 


Extremely 
important 


Important 


Slightly 
important 


Un- 
impOfUnt 










Percentd 


tstritMition 








Total 


34.1 


53.0 


10.4 


2.5 


51.1 


44.2 


3.8 


1.0 


Standard error 


0.70 


0.67 


0.55 


0.25 


1.03 


0.82 


0.30 


0.17 


Race 


















White 


33.7 


53.7 


10.2 


2.4 


52.4 


43.8 


3.1 


0-7 




36.5 


48.8 


11.5 


3.1 


41.9 


47.2 


8.5 


2.4 


Income 


















Less than S3,000 , . . . 


36.8 


48.6 


10.4 


4.2 


43.3 




O.O 


i.b 


SS.OOO-SS.OOO 


33.8 


52.4 


10.8 


3.1 


AA ^ 


^ A 


3.7 


1.4 


$6.000-$7,000 


33.3 


53.5 


10.7 


2.5 


52.9 


41.9 


3-8 


1.3 


$7,000-$ 10.000 


32.7 


55.1 


10.4 


1.7 


51.9 


44.2 


3.1 


0.8 


$10.000-$15.000 


34.a 


53.5 


10.5 


1.7 


55.0 


42.4 


2.2 


0.4 


$15,000 or more ..... 


36.2 


52.6 


9.0 


2.1 


57.8 


^40.0 


1.9 


0.4 


Region 


- 


















31.6 


53.6 


12.0 


2.8 


* 49.7 


44.9 


AA 


OB 


Midwest , . . . 


33.5 


54.6 


■a.6 


2.3 


-sij 


45.1' 


3.2 


0.6 


South 


39.1 


50.6 




1 Q 


bU.O 


44.b 


4.2 


1.2 


West 


32.3 


53.0 


1 1 .o 


J.U 


CO 1 


42.1 


3.6 


1.2 


Type of community 


















Urban 


34.4 


51.9 


11.1 


2.7 


51.1 


43.9 


4.1 


1.0 


Rural . . '. 


33.6 


55.0 


9.2 


2.2 


51.1 


44.7 


3.4 


0.8 


Parents' education 


















Elementary 


34.3 


51.0 


10.4 


3.3 


i*5.3 


47,3 


5.7 


1.7 


Hi^ school 


' 33.6 


54.5 


9.7 


2.0 


51.7 


44.0 


3.5 


0.8 


Bef^nd hi#i school , . . 


34.8 


5f.8 


11.0 


2.2 


57.4 


40.7 


1.8 


0.1 



O 
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Tafeto 19. rivcwit dbtributioo of youths af^d 12-17 years by maan Widepefidence scores, acoordint to age and sex: United States^ 

19M-70 



Aft and sex 



AHages, both sexes 



Total. 12-17 years 

12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 

Boys 

Total, 12-17 years 

12 
13 

14 years 

15 years 

Ityears 

17years 

GirH 

Total, 12-17 years 

12years 

13 
14 

ISyeafi 

16ifeers 



' The ranga of possible scores mm 0-12. 



Meen independence score' 



1-4 Low 



Medium 



9-12Htgh 



fercent dtstribution 



9.1 ' 


49.4 


45.4 




61^ 


27.6 


7.4 


61.0 


31.6 


4.6 


51^ 


43.7 


. 3.3 


47.0 


49.6 


2.5 


41.6 


55.9 


1-9 


30.6 


67.5- 


' 5.1 


45.8 


49.0 




ou.u 




6.9 


GO. 2 




4.6 


48.1 


. 47.3 


3.2 


42^9 


S3.9 


2.0 


36.0 


61.9 


2.5 


24.0 


73.4 


5.2 


53.1 


41.7 


10.2 


63.6 


26.2 


7.8 


61^ 


, 30.3 


4.6 


56.3 


40.1 


3.5 


51.2 


45.2 


3.0 


47.3 


49.7 


1.2 


37.3 


61.4 




* • 
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Talrie 20. M^n mdepcndeoce score of youthf aged I2.| 7 y€«. by race and selectad socioeconomic variables: United Siaies. l9M-7p 



Selected variables 



Income 



LeM than $3,000 
$3,000^$$^ . 

$7j00O-$IO.00O . 
SIO.OOO-SI 5.000 
$15,000 or more 



Region 



Northeast 



South 
Mfest 



Type of community 



Urban 
Rural . 



Parents' education 



Elementary 

Hij^school 

Beyond high school 



Race 



Total I White 



Negro 



Mean indepeiHtence 



7.7 


7.7 


7.6 


7.8 


7.9 


. 7.7 


8.6 


8.0 


7.6 


8.2 


. 8.3 


7.9 


8.4 


- 8.4 


8.1 


8.7 


8.7 


7.5 


8.2 


8.3 


7.8 


8.3 


8.3 


8.1 


7.9 


8:1 


7.5 


8.2 


8.3 


8.0 

i 


8.2 


8.3 


7.8 


8.1 


8.1 


• 7.4- 


r.8 


7.9 


7.5 


8.2 


8.3 


7.8 


8.5 


8.6 


8.1 



'The range of possible scores was 0-12. 
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Table 21. fefcent d.stf*u!K>n of youths ^^ed 12-17 years by « w*i,ch ihty jtaried first grade aod f..si f£act.on to school. 

voiding to selected soctoecooomjc variables: United States^ ]9$S*70 



Selected variables 



Age at first grade 



5 years or 

ufKier 



6 years 



7 years or 

over 



First reaction to school 



9 

QUiie 







* ■» 




Little 


Outte 


Got sick 


pon't 




upsef 


upset 


rerpember 



To»l . 
.^andard error 



Race 



White . 
Neyo 



Income 



Less than $3,000 
S3.dOO-$S.OOO . . 
S5.00D*S7^ . . 

$7.ooa$io.ooo . 
$io.ooa$i5.ooo 

Sl5,000ormore 



Region 



Northeast 
Midwest . 
South . . 
West 



Urban 

Rural . 



Type of coiDmunity 
6 



P»ftnt%' education 



Elementary*. , , 

High sclioot 

Beyond hi^ school 



Percent distribuSfon 



193 


74.2 


5.^7 


74.7 


14.8 


3,1 


0.6 


^3 


037 


037 


0.67 


hxi 


0.47 


0.29 


0.09 


0.51 


20.1 


74.1 


5.6 


75.1 


14.6 


3.1 


0.7 


6.6 


18.1 


75.0 


&3 


72.3 


16.4 


3.1 


0.4 


7.9 


15.2 


71.3 


135 


65.4 


19.3 


3.4 


0.6 


11.3 


13^ 


77,5 


8.6 


71.1 


17.3 


4.0 


0.5 


7.1 


20.4 


74.0 


5.1 


71.2 


15.8 


3.9 


0.6 


8.4 


20.7 


75.4 


3.7 


75.7 


15.2 


2.8 


0.5 


5.8 






J.D 


79. D 


13.0 


2.5 


0.4 


4.5 


22.6 


7«; n. 




81.5 


10.0 


2.6 


0.8 


5.1 


27.7 


68.5 


a6 


75.8 


14.7 


2.9 


0.5 


6.1 


20.0 


75.6 




7fi 1 
/0« 1 


i«s.«s 


2.9 


03 


6.9 


13.0 


78.1 


8.9 


71.6 


17.5 


3.5 


0.5r 


6.9 


19.3 


74.1 


6.4 


75.0 


14.2 


3.0 


0.6 


7.2 


21.4 


73.2 


5.2 


75.2 


14.6 


3.2 


0.7 


6.3 


17.1 


75.9 


6.6 


73.7 


15.2 


3.0 


0.5 


7.6 


15.6 


74.3 


9.7 


66.7 


18.1 


4.0 


1.0 


10.1 


21.0 


74.6 


4.2 


76.7 


133 


3.1 


0.5 


5.9 


23.0 1 


73.9 


3.1 


81.9 


12.4 


1.9 


0.5 


3.4 








4 
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Tal^ 7Z Percent <iistribution of youths a^ed 12«17 year^ by ^cteof-attendtnce »nd vacation work paitersis. according to selected 

soctoecoAomic variables: Um ted States. 1 966*70 







2>e#ecieo VtfuiaD*v> 


* 




GcHngto 
school 


Work m vacation 










Yes 


No 


Full^ttmc 


Part-tinw 


No 


• 














Percent dtstribution 














96j0 


4.0 


11.6 




52.2 




























0.42 


0.42 


0.63 


1.00 


0:83 


























96S 


35 


11.4 


37.3 


51.2 


M#^o . .......... 


925 


75 


JI25 


29.3 


58.3 






Income 








- 


1 «cr than nnn 










90.5 


95 


12.1 


36.7 


51.2 




933 


6.7 


12.9 


34.1 




$6.000-$7.000 . . . 










96.9 


ii 


13.0 


35.2 


513 










97.3 


2.7 


11.2- 


375 


51.3 




97.7 


2JZ 


10.7 


36.2 


53.0 




96.9 


1.1 


10.2 


35.3 


54.5 






Region 










• 












96.6 


3.4 


115 


28.4 


60.1 




96.9 


3.1 


12.2 


40.1 


47.7 




93.1 


6.9 


IP.1 


33J2 


56.7 




96.9 


3.1 


12.3 


41.3 


463 






Type of community 




















96.0 


4.0 


10.5 


32.9 


.56.6 












95.9 


4.1 


13.5 


42.2 


44.4 






Parents' education 






















93.2 


6^ 


13.9 


35.3 


50.8 




96.9 


3.1 


11.3 


36.6 


5Z2 




96.7 


1.3 


8.6 


36.7 


' 34.7 
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TaWt 23. ^^«nt o« youths a,ed ve,rsW,osic^r«*«.rn«^ 

«>cacecoooffmcvar4b»»: UnitedSiMes. ISCS-TO 



SeiecieiJ var ubtes 



Toul . 
Scandbrd error 



Race 



IWiiie 



Income 



|jeNilienS3.000 
S3.000>SS^ . 

$7.ooo>$io.ooa. 

$10.000415JOOO . 
$1S.000 or more , 



Re9*on 



Northeast 



South 
West . 



Type of community 



Urten 
Rural . 



Parents' education 



Elementary 

Hifh school 

Beyond h»gh school 




Tjwe24 fHtmtn d»tr^-«i of youtiis ^ 1217 years »y i«ct*f5 rK^ of ,i6«t«^J. m»rn«ti*l i*».irty, 

30c«o«co w > c variibaes; U»<i«tf S:m«(^ IMS^^ 



Selected 




JLA.*, «« 


meet 


If^lcaectiMljbility 




Wc*J 


SomeMh«rt 




No 


Above 






No 
hM«s 


Opper 




Urn 


I>oa'( 










Seioiv 




lhtr4 
«aclics 


third 
mdMS 














Hon 








- 




Tc(»i 


76 B 


14.1 




77 


27.7 


50v4 


193 


2A 


26.2 


393 


283 


SA 


<>(#na«r0 cf f Of „ . , ... 


0.67 


045 


' 0.17 


03 


1-2S 


035 


039 


0.23 


036 


037 


136 


035 




























Whrt< 


77J5 
6tj5 


13.4 
19.1 


1^ 
23 


73 
9J 


30.2 
93 


503 
S0.4 


17J2 
357 


2.1 
4.7 


133 


40.1 
36.1 


363 
43.2 


5.2 
IJl 




























Lets IflMl S J,W(| 

S3,00OS5.0O0 
SS.OOO S7^ . 
S7.OOOSIO.000 
SIO.000^15.000 
SlSjOOO Of more 


67.6 
723 
73X> 
77j6 
82-4 
85.4 


20.7 
17 J 
16.2 
13.4 
lOX) 


23 
1.7 
^ 13 
12 

03 


S^ 
tX) 

5.2 
7.7 
•./ 
53 


10.2 
15^ 
21.2 

3ij0 
493 


523 
503 
51.7 
513 
> 503 
403 


333 
303 

173 
93 
7.4 


3.7 
33 

2.2 
1.4 
13 


15.1 
163 
203 
263 
357 
393 


36.4 
».7 
3lw4 

40.7 
39.1 
-40.2 


443 

37.7 
336 
2S3 
203 
163 


43 
53 
73 
63 
4>4 
3.7 




























Nofthexi . . . . , 

JMidMVft 

So«w ... 

"•til 


75.7 
773 

76.4 

773 


10.7 

143 

16J8 


3.1 

1.2 
17 
13 


123 
7.3 
73 
43 


29X> 
29J 

23:2 
'2S.1 


50.2 
503 
515 
49.1 


15.4 
173 
23^ 

21.7 


SA 
17 
2.1 
1.1 


25.4 
273 
273 
243 


353 
43.2 
37.4 
40.2 


263 

253 
31.1 
323 


12.2 
4J 
43 

23 


. Type of commuitttY 


























Uflttn 

HttfJl 


753 
783 


143 
13.4 


13 
1.2 


8.1 
7.1 


283 

253 


49^ 

523 


793 
197 


23 
2.4 


263 
263 


38.4 
413 


293 
273 


53 , 
4.7 




























Cl«fnen(«rv^, , . . . , 

Mijh school 

B«yood h»9ti school 


7)4 

76.1 
84S 


18j0 
14 4 

8.7 


13 
1,4 

0>8 


9J0 
8J 
53 


133 

253 
51.2 


51.0 
41> 


313 

17.5 
63 


23 
3.1 

1.1 


17.0 
243 
43.4 


383 
41.7 
37 1 


408 

273 
15.2 


43 
63 
43 
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TaWe 25. Percent dtst«bot.on of youths ^ 12-17 years by f^mt s detire ridding youth s educaiKm. accocd<n9 to s«lect<d 

socfoecooonKvarobfes: United Stales, 19G6-70 



Selected yyiables 



Parent's desire 



Ouiias500naspost»b3e| Fimsh high xh^ | Ctf ley or training | Fimsh coile9c 



Additionaf training 



Total 



Standard error 



Race 



Wniie 
Negro 



fncome 



teas than $3,000 
S3,000-$5.000 . 

ss.ooa$7.ooo . . 

S7.000-$10«000 . 
S10,000$15.000 
SI 5.000 or more . 



Northeast 

Midwest ........ 

Sooth , , , . . . . , , 

West 

Type of community 

Urban 

Rural . , . . . . . 

Parents' education 

Elementary ....... 

Hifl^i school ....... 

Beyond hjgh school . . 



Percent distribuiion 



OS 


16^ 


353 


31^ 


%SZ 


0.14 


^ 039 


1.08 


0.92 


0.64 


05 




35.7 


32.4 


15.7 


0-^ 


24S 

■ 


34^ 


24.6 


15.7 


2-1 


37.5 


31.3 


17.6 


115 


0J9 


26.1 


39^ 


19.3 


135 


0 


21.6 


43J 


24.0 


11.2 


0.1 


12.6 


39.1 


33.1 


15.1 


0 


6.4 




41-7 


16.7 


0 


24 


20.4 


46.2 


31.0 


0.1 


18.3 


33.4 


325 


* ' 1 5.7 


0.3 


14.9 


41.6 


31.4 


' 115 


1.0 


22.5 


30.2 


27.1 


19.2 


OS 


13.0 


355 


33^ 


17.2 


03 


15.6 


33.7 


33.0 


17^ 


OJ 


19.2 


38.6 


28.2 


13.3 


03 


32.4 


375 


17.6 


11.6 


o:i 


13.4 


42.2 


305 


13.4 


0 


2.7 


19.3 


50.1 


275 



4o 
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TiM as. fcfcttnt Attributfoa of youths afed 12-17 Wf» by pycnt's ftxpemtion re9»cdifif youth-* educauc^n. acci.t:J . ? . • 

soooeoonomic vartiblcs: United States^ 1966-70 









Parent's expectation 






St«actcd i«riahics 
















Quit a$ Mon as possible 


Finish high scfKMt 


Collefe or training 


Finish colJe^c 


AJdiUOfiat itatnjn:^ 








Percent distribution 






Total 




, 3.4 


26.7 




23.6 








0.46 


1.16 


\M 


0^6 






















3.2 


25.3 


36.6 


24.6 




Nh^o 




5.1 


36.2 


32.9 


17.3 




UOT vnpn «iJ.iHM# . . * " 




10.8 


47.5 


24.8 


12.7 


* 


$3^100^,000 




6.5 


38.9 


32.5 


13.8 




05j000'$7.O00 




2.6 


33.8 


41.3 


15.2 


'0 


$7j0O6-$1O.O0O 




1.8 


23.8 


41.6 


24.9 


79 


flO.OOO-flSXXX) .... 




0.9 


14.7 


40.2 


31.5 


77 " 


C AAA WMM'^ 




0.1 


" • 6.2 


29.2 


40.3 


?'# ^ 


R#^lon 


















2.8 


27.4 


33.1 


26.1 




Midi>ni .... 




2.4 


25.7 


40.5 


23.0 


^^'^ 




r 


5b7 


32.8 


29.9 


21.4 


in? 


Wtft 




3.1 


21.5 


39.4 


24.2 


11 7 


Type of Gommunity 


















2.9 


24.9 


34.9 


26.0 


P. 1 






4.3 


29.7 


38.2 


19.5 




f artnts' education 


















6.8 


44.7 


31.4 


11.0 








2.2 


25.1 


42.6 


22.4 




Bayond high school . . 




0.4 


5.7 


28.8 


43.2 
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Tatfe 27. IMrc*rH tfstr*utKK. d youths wftd 1217 ye^s b^. their o««n rejicdio, tdycMlon. «ccordiiif to 

MciOMonomk variables: United Sutts« 19M-70 



Selected wubks 



Youth's dcsHe 



Ckiit as soon as possible 


1 Finish high school 


Col lege or training 


1 

1 Finish college 


1 

1 Additional training 




Percent distribution 








22,1 


32.7 


26.0 


17.3 






0.77 




0.69 


2.0 


20.6 


32^ 




17.4 


1-4 


31.8 


32.5 


18.2 


16.1 


S.8 


39.1 


27.3 




11.6 


3.3 


32.0 


30.9 




14.7 


1.8 


26.6 


39.9 


19.3 


12.5 


0^ 


19.3 


34.3 


29.7 


15.9 


0.7 


12.4 




32.8 


19.6 


0.1 


4.6 


22^ 


38.9 


33.5 


1.6 


20.1 


32.6 


27^ 


17.9 


1.5 


21.7 


34X) 


26:6 


16.2 


3.0 


27.9 


31.8 


22.5 


14.9 


1.7 


18.8 


32.1 


a/. 1 


20.3 


- 

1.8 


20.4 


30^ 


27.6 


19.4 


2.1 


25.0 


35w8 


r3.3 


13.8 


3.9 


35.5 


33.3 


15.9 


11.4 


1.4 


20.1 


36.9 


26.2 


15.4 


0J2 


6.7 


23.4 


39.9 


29.9 



Total.. 
Standard error 



ftace 



White , 
Negro . 



Income 

Lex than S3.000 . . . 

$3.00aS5.000 

S5.00a$7,000 ..... 
S7.00D-S10.000 . . . . 

$io.ooasi5.ooo ... 

$15,000 or more . . . 

Region 

Northeast 

Mfdvvest 

Soi£ih 



Type of community 

Urban 

Rural ......... 

Parenit' education 

EJemeniary 

High schco! , , 

Beyond high school .. 
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TaNe 7$. ferccot A%uibutton of youths aged 12-17 years by their own expecuttons rcgwding education, aocordms lo selected 

socioeconomic variables: United States. 1966-70 



Selected variables 



Youth's expecutk>n 



Quit as aoon as possible 



Ftnish hi9h school 



Coilege or framing 



Finish college Additional training 



Toul .. 
Standard error 
Race 

White , 

Nero 



Um than $3,000 . 
$3.00a$S.OOO ... 
$S/XXK$7.000 ... 
$7.000^$10.000 
$10.000415.000 . 
$15,000 or more . 

Region 



Northeast 

A^i^hwest 

South 

West .,......,,.,,4 

Type of community 

Urban 

Rural 

Parents' education 

Eiemenury ........ 

Hi^ school 

Beyond high school .. 



Percent distribution 



2.4 


26.0 


32.5 


24.4 


14.3 


0:32 


1.18 


0J90 


0.73 


057 


2.5 


24.9 


33.0 


25.3 


14U) 


2.1 


33.5 


30.2 


18.4 


15.6 


7.5 


42.6 


23.9 


15.0 


10.6 


4S 


36.7 


28.6 


16.3 


13.0 


2.0 


31.7 


39.8 


16.7 


' 9.6 


0^ 


24.5 


35.8 


26.3 


12.3 


O.D 




o4.t> 




IIS ft 


0.1 


6.5 


27.1 


39.4 


26-7 


1,9 


23,7 


32.0 


26.7 


15.3 


1^ 


26.1 


34.5 


24.5 


13.0 


3.4 


31.8 


-29.9 


21.3 


13.1 


2.7 


22.7 


33.4 


25.2 


16.0 


2.3 


24.1 


31.6 


25,9 


15.9 


2.7 


29.4 


34.2 


21.8 


11.5 


4.8 


41.6 


29,0 


14.4 


9.9 


1.6 


24.8 


37.3 


23.7 


12.4 


0.3 


7.3 


27.2 


40.3 


24.8 
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. r.i dfiUibutiOA of youihs aged 12-17 ve»rs by time ipent Matching t«fevtsion^ according to selected 

variables: United States. 1966-70 





Watching TV 




No time 


Less than 


H'1 hour 


1-2 hours 


2-3 hours 


3-4 hours 


4-5 hours 


Shours 
or more 










Percent distribution 








t>j*-J 


5.3 


1.1 


4.6 


18.9 


26.7 


19.1 


11.9 


12.2 




' -rr^i 


0.49 


0.19 


0.34 




U./9 


0.65 


0.35 


0.56 






















. - ... 


5.5 
4.4 


1.1 
1.1 


4.8 

3.3 


20.5 
8.6 


27.9 
19.4 


19.3 
17.7 


11.0 
18.1 


9.9 
27.4 


' ' - - . - « - . 
























8.4 

5.6 

3.7 


0.7 
0.7 
1.6 
0.9 
1.0 
2.2 


3.3 
3.3 
3.1 
4.0 
4.1 
11.5 


11.4 

13.2 
17.3 
21.3 
23.0 
27.1 


23.4 
^ 24.9 
25.3 
28.9 
29.9 
25.0 


19.9 
20.3 
21.5 
19.2 
18.8 
13.8 


15.2 
14.6 
14.8 

9.7 
10.8 

6.8 


17.6 

17.6 
1Z7 
11.4 
7.9 

i 

7.4 


-i'S. /ji . . 


?:^.O0f^$7,O0O - , 




4.7 


:;i\UC^>Sl 5.000 , 


4.4 


1 . niort 


6^.1 


R*:3iOn 


















^.r ..I 


5.4 

3.8 
6.7 

5.7 


1.2 
1.0 
0.7 
1.6 


4.9 
4.8 

3.6 

5.2 


21.1 
19.8 
13.3 
21.2 


26.8 
, 28.2 
25.7 
25.9 


18.3 
19X} 
20.2 
19.0 


11.0 
10.5 

12.0 


11.2 
13.0 
15.3 
9.5 


f%:.A.M , , , 





*; f 




fypu of communit/ 


















Kt.a.- 


4.5 

6.9 


1.0 
1.4 


4.8 
4.4 


'l9.5 
17.9 


27.1 
26.1 


18.6 
20.0 


11.8 
12.1 


12.8 
11.2 


»'.r.;m>' education 


















ckfic-ttofy . - , , 

J-N,'-. jA.:<.\ 


6.8 
3.6 
7.4 


0.7 
1.2 
1.6 


3.1 
3.6 
9.1 


13.7 
18.3 
27.0 


25.5 
28.6 
25.5 


19.9 
20.1 

15,3 


14.8 
11.9 
7.4, 


15.5 
12.7 
6.6 
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Table 30. Percent distribution oi youths aged 1217 years by time spent tisienir^ to the radto^ according to selected socioeconomic 

variables; United States, 1966-70 



Selected variables 


Listenir^ to radio 
















5 hours 


No time 


Less than 


*i-1 hour 


1 -2 hours 


2-3 hours 


3-4 hours 


4-5 hour5 






V» hour 






or more 










Percent distribution 








Total 


15.3 


7.5 


16.6 






7.8 


4.7 


7.6 




0.55 


0.49 


0.54 


0.64 


0.33 


0.51 


0.44 


0.52 


Race 


















White , 


15.0 


7.8 


17.1 






7.4 ^ 


4.8 


7,5 


Negro 


16.3 


5.6 


13.6 


22.9 


17.8 


10.7 


4.5 


8.5 


Income 




















21.1 


5.3 


1 1.6 


263 


16.5 


7-U 


5.J 


6.9 




16.8 


6.2 


14.8 




1 9.0 


7.1 


4.7 


8.5 


S5.00O-$7,000 . , 


15.9 


7.8 


15.1 


266 


14.1 


a 8.2 


3.9 


8.4 


$7,000-$10,000 


14.0 


7.7 


17.3 


26.3 


13.8 


7.8 


5.0 


8.0 


S10,000$1 5,000 


12.0 


9.9 


17.7 


25.3 


15.4 


8.4 


4.6 


6.7 




14.2 


8.1 


22.2 


267 


9.6 


" 7.5 


4.7 


7.0 


Region 




















14.1 


8.1 


17.6 


26.4 


15.2 


5.9 


4.3 


8.3 


Mi&Ntit . 


12.7 


7.0 


'19.0 


24.5 


14.7 


8.1 


5.4 


9.6 




17.8 


6.7 


13.5 


29.1 


16.2 


7.3 


4.0 


5.3 


West 


" 16.8 


8.2 


17.2 


24.5 


11.9 


9.6 


4.9 


6.9 


Type of comnuinity 


















Urban 


13.5 


7.6 


16.7 


25.5 


15.C 


8.6 


4.8 


8.4, 




18.4 


7.3 


16.6 


26.9 


13.5 


65 


4.6 


6.2 


Parents' education 




















19.1 


6.1 


13.2 


26.1 


14.7 


7.7 


4.6 


8.5 




13.3 


7.7 


16.3 


25.8 


15.3 


8.1 


5.0 


8.4 




13.6 


9.3 


21.9 


27.0 


12.4 


7.0 


4.0 


4.8 



6'\j 
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Table 31 Percent distribution of youths a^ed 12-17 years by time spent reading nia9a2ir>es and comic books, according to selected 

socioeconomic variables: United States. 1966*70 



Selected variables 




Reading magazines and comic books, etc. 




Less than 
Vj hour 
















No time 


%-l hour 


1 -2 hours 


2-3iK>urS 


3-4 hours 


4-5 hours 


5 hours 
ormore 










Percent distribution 








Total 


13.8 


Z 1 « 1 




2 fA 


4.6 


, 1.1 


0.5 


0.4 




0.80 


0.79 


0.88 


0.45 


0.36 


0.11 


0.10 


0.09 


Race 


















White ... 


1 Om^ 


21.7 


35.3 


24.0 


4.0 


0.9 


0.4 


0.3 


Negro 


1 D.D 


17.3 


26.4 


26.6 


8.7 


1 Q 






Income 


















Less than $3,000 , 


25.3 


14.2 


23.8 


26.7 


6.2 


2.0 


1.3 


0.5 


$3.000-$5.000 _ 


19.1 


14.9 


30.3 


26.0 


6.6 


1.9 


0.4 


- 0.7 


ss 000-S7 one 


1 

1 4. 1 


21.4 


32.6 


23.9 


5.7 


1.1 


0.9 


0.4 


S7 000-SlO 000 


1 1 


24.5 


37.2 


22.1 


3.6 


U./ 


0.3 


U. 1 


Sl0000-Sl<i 000 




24.7 


39.0 


01 7 
ZO. / 


2./ 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


$15,000 Of more 


6.6 


ZZ.D 




26.3 


' 4.2 


0.7 




0.7 


Region 




















10.6 


18.4 


37.5 


' 27.1 


4.7 


0.8 


0.2 


0.6 




11.5 


22.9 


35.2 


- 24.1 


4.4 


1.2 


0.5 


0.3 




20.6 


18.1 


30.8 


22.6 


5.5 


1.4 


0.6' 


0.3 


West 


12;7 


24.3 


33.2 


24.0 


3.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.5, 


Type of community 




















11.7 


20.6 


35.0 


25.4 


4.9 


1.3 


0.5 


0.5 




17.4 


22.1 


32.7 


22.5 


4.1 


0.6 


0.5. 


0.2 


. Parents' education 


















Elementary 


21.8 


17.6 


27.5 


24.2 


6.1 


1.7 


0:5, 


0.6 


High school 


1K5 


21.5 


36.0 


25.0 


4.2^ 


0.9 


0.5 


0.4 




6.6 


25.4 


39.9 


23.8 


3.r 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 



Table 32. pKtceni disuibution of youihs aged 12-17 years by .iimc spent reading serious books, according lo selected socioeconomic 

* Variables: United States, 1966-70 











Reading serious books 






/ 


No time 


Less than 
% hour 


hour 


1.2houri , 


"2-3 hours 


3-4 hours 


4-5 hours 


5 hours 
or mdrc ^ i 


Total 


• 

19.7 


7J 


19.9 


Percent dis 
31.4 


- 

tribution 
13.2 


4.6 


*1.9 


2.2 




1.18 


0.45 


0.59 


UTol 


u.oo 


0.28 


0.21 


. 0.23. 


Race 




























•J 






• 


Whtte , 


19.9 


6.9 


20.5 




111 

^13.1 


4.2 




2.0 




18.5 


8.0 


16.1 


29.7 


T4.4 


7.2 

■ 


3.1 


2.9 


Income 




















22.6 


7.5 


16.5 


27.2 


i4.o 


5.2 


3.6 


3.0 


$3.000$5,000 


23,8 


7.3 


19.0 


25.8 


13.8 


4.8 


2.0 


Z.O 


$5 000-$7 000 


18.7 


5.3 


19.7 


3Z8 


15.3 


4.0 


2.0 


2.1 


S7 000'S10 000 


19.7- 


8.4 


19.1 




lie 


4.8 


1.5 


2.1 


Sin 000-S15 000 


17.7 


7.0 


21.1 


34.7 


12.8 


4.2 


1.0 


1.5 


Si 5 000 or more ...» 


14.3 


• 7;4 


23.9 


34.6 


10.9 


5.5 


1.1 


2.3 


Region 


• 


















19.2 


5.3 


21.6 


33.7 


12.9 


4.2 


1.3 


1.8 




21.6 


3.3 


19.2, 


29.7 


* 11.8 


5.0 


1.8 


.2.5 




21.5 


6.7 


18.4 


31.6 


13.5 


4.6 


2.2 


1.4 




16.2 


7.6 


20.4 


*^31.2 


14.9 


4.7 


2.2 


2.8 










9 










Type of community 




- 














It 


19.4 


7.0 


. . 20.2 


32.4 ' 


12.3 


4.7 


1.9 


2.1 




20.2 


7.3 


19.2 


29.8 


14.9 


4.5 


1.9 


2.3 


Parents' education 




















23.5 


6.4 


17.8 


28.9 


14.6 


4.1 


2.7 


2.0 




20.0 


7.6 


19.9 


31.1 


12.3 


4.9 


1.9 


2.2 




13.0 


7.0 


22.1 


36.1 


13.8 


5.0 


1.0 


2.0*' 
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APPENDIX I 
TECHNICAL NOTES ON METHODS 



The Survey Design 

The sample designs for the first three pro- 
grams, or Cycles Mil, of the Health Examina- 
tioh Survey have been essentially similar, in that 
cich has been a multistage, stralincd probability 
sample of clusters of households in land-based 
segmenjs. The successive elements for this sam- 
ple^xlesign are primary sampling unit (PSU); 
census enumeration district {K>), sc^jmcnt (a 
cluster of householcls), household, eligible 
youths, and fmally, the sample >uuth. 

The 40 sample areas and the segments utilized 
in the design of Cycle III were the same as those 
in Cycle IL Previous reports describe in detail 
the sample design used for Cycle II and in 
addition discuss the problems and considerations 
given to uthcr t>pes of sampling frames 
whether or not to control the selection of ^ 
siblings.* '2 

Requirements and limitations placed on the 
design for C>clc III, similar to those for the 
design lor Cycle II, were that; * 

1. The target population be defined as the 
civilijui noninstitutional population of the 
United States, including Alaska and Hawaji, 

.in the age range of 12 through 17 years, 
with the special exclusion of, children resid- 
ing on reservation lands of the American 
Indians. The latter exclusion was adopted 
as a result of operational problems en- 
countered on these lands in.Cycle I. 

2. The time period of data collection be 
limited to about 3 years for each cycle and 
the length of the individual examination 
within flie specially constructed mobile 



Note. - A list of references follows the text. 
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examination center be between 2 and 3 
hours. / 

3. Ancillary data be collected on specially 
designed household, medical history, aiid 
school questionnaires, and from copies of 
birth ceriificafes, 

4. E.xamination objectives be related primarily 
to factors of physical and intellectual 
growth and development. 

5. The sample by 'su7ficiently large to yield 
reliable findings within broad geographic 
regions and population density groups as 
well as within age, sex, and limited socio- 
economic groups for the total sample. 

The sample was drawn jointly with the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, beginning with the I960 
Decennial Census list of addresses jind the nearly 
'1,900 PSU's into which the entire United States 
was divided. Each PSU is either a standard 
metropolitan statistical area (SMSA), a count>, 
or a group of two or three contiguous counties. 
These PSU's were grouped into 40 strata, with 
each stratum having an average size of about 4.5 
million persons. Stratification was accomplished 
so as to maximize the degree of hbmogcneit> 
within strata with regard to the population size 
of the PSU's, degree of urbanization, geographic 
proximity, and degree of industrialization. The 
40 strata were than classified into four broad 
geographic regions of 10 strata each and then 
within each region, cross-classified by four popu- 
latioit density classes and classes of rate of 
population change from 1950 to 1960. Using a 
modified Goodman-Kish controlled-selection 
technique, one PSU was drawn from each of the 
40 strata. 

Generally, within- each^PSU, 20 census enu- 
meration districts were selected, with the proba- 
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bility of selection of a parliailar ED propor- 
tional to its population in tli'c age group 5-9 
years in the 1960 CensiLs, wliich by 1966 
approximated the target population for C>cle 
III. A similar method was used lor selecting t>ne 
segment (a smaller cluster of households) in each 
EIX Because of the approxiniatcK 3-year time 
interval between Cycle II and C\cle III. the 
Cycle III sampling frame was updated for new 
construction and to compensate for segments 
where housing was partially or totalK demol- 
ished to make room for higlnva\ construction or 
urban redevelopment. Each of the resulting 20 
segments within a PSL- uas either a bounded 
area or. a cluster of hoiiseholds (or addresses). 
All youths in the appropriate age range who 
resided at the address visited were eligible 
'youths, i.e., eligible for inclusion in ihe sample. 
0|Krational considerations made ii nccesrory to 
reduce the number of prospective examinees at 
any one location to a maximum of 200. Vi\\cu 
the number of eligible youths in a particnhu* 
location exceeded this number, the **cxcess" 
eligible youths were deleted from the sample 
through a systematic sampling technique.^ 
Youths who were not selected as sample youths 
in the Cycle III simipic, but who Xvcre pre% iously 
examined in Cycle II, were scheduled for exami- 
nation if time permitted and will be included in 
special longitudinai analyses- hx addition, indi- 
vidual twins who were deleted from the Cycle 
III sample were al^o scheduled for examination, 
as they were in CycV H, provide data on pairs 
of twins for future Wlysis. These data arc not 
included in the report as part of the national 
, probability sample of youths. 

The sample was selectedjn Cycle fll, as it liacj 
been for the children in Cycle II, taxontaia 
proportional representation , of >ouths from 
families having onl> one eligible \outh, two 
eligible youths, and so on, so as to be representa- 
tive of the total target population. However, 
since households wer<^ one of the elements in the 
sfimple fSnie, the number of related >9"lhs in* 
the resulting sample is greater than Would result 
from a design which sampled youths 12-17 years 
without regard to household. The resulting 
estimated mean measurements^ or rates should be 
unbiased but their sampling variabilities will be 
, V^mcwhat greater than those from*' a m^re 
costly, time-consuming, systematic sample de- 



sign in which c\'cry Ath youth would be selected. 

The total probability sample for Cycle III 
included 7,514 youths represcntati\i' of the 
approx'imately 22.7 million noninstitutionalizcd 
United States youllis of 12-17 years. a'he sample 
contained youths from 25 different States, with 
approximately 1,000 in each jingle year of age. 

The response rate in Cycle III was 90 j>erccnt; 
with 6,768 youths examined out of the total 
sample. These examinees were closely represen- 
tative of those in the j>opulaiion from which the 
sample was drawn with respect to age, sex, race, 
region, jwpulatioii density, and population 
growth in area of residence. Hence it appears 
unlikely that nonrcsjKjnse could bias the find- 
ings appreciably. 

Reliability 

While measurement processes in the surveys 
were carefully ^standardized and closely con- 
trolled, the correspondence between true popu- 
lation fi{5[ircs_/iind TIES results cannot be ex- 
pected to be exact. Survey data are imperfect 
for three major reasons: (i) results are subject to 
sahipling error, (2) the actuaP conduct of a 
survey never agrees perfectly with the design, 
and (3) the measurement processes themselves 
arc inexact, even though standardi'/ed and 
controlled. 

Data recorded for each sample youth arc 
inflated in the estimation process to characterize 
the larger universe pf which the, sample youths 
are representative. The Nycights used in this 
inflation process arc a product of the reciprocal 
of the probability of selecting the youth, an 
adjustment for nonresponse cases,, and a post- 
stratified ratio adjustment that increases^ preci- 
sion by bringing sur\-ey resul ts into * closer 
alinement with known U.S^^pulation figures 
by color and sex within single years of age for 
ages 12-17. ^ 

In the third cycle of tjic Health Examination 
Survey, as for the children in Cycle II, the 
sample was the result of three principal stages of 
selection: the single PSU from each stratum, the 
20 segments from eaqh "Sample PSU, and the 
sample youth from the eligible youths. The 
probability of selecting an individual youth is 
the product of the probability of selection at 
each stage. 



Because ihe strata arc roughly equal in popu- 
lation size and a nearly equal number of sample 
youths were examined in each of the sample 
PSU's, the sample design is essentially self- 
wei^ting with r^rspcct to the target population; 
that is, each youth 12 through 17 years of age 
had about the same probability of being drawn 
into the sample. 

The adjustment upward for nonresponsc is 
intended to minimize the impact'of nonresponsc 
on final estimates by imputing to nonrespond- 
exits the characteristics of "similar" respondents. 
Here, "similar" respondents in a sample PSU 
were defined as examined youths of the same 
age in years and sex as youths not examined in 
that sample PSU. 

The postratified ratio adjustment used in the 
third cycle achieved most of the gains in 
' precision that would have- been attained if the 
sample had been drawn from a population 
stratified by age, color, and sex and makes the 
final sample estimates of population agree ex- 
actly with independent controls prepared by the 
Bureau of Census for the U.S. noninstitutional 
population as of March 9, 1968, approxfmate 
midpoint of the survey for Cycle III, by color 
and sex for each single year of age 12-17. The 
weight of every responding sample youth in each 
of the 24 age, color, and sex classes is adjusted 
upward or downward so that the weighted total 
within the class equals the independent popula- 
tion control. Final sample frequencies and esti- 



mated population frequencies as 'of the approx- 
imate midpoint of the sur\-cy are presented in 
table I by age and sex. The percent distributions 
of youths by race and family income and by 
geographic region are shown in tables II and HI. 



Extent of Missing Qiiestionnaire Data 

In addition to persons who were selected for 
the sample but for \'arious reasons did not par- 
ticipate, there were some whose questionnaires 
were missing or incomplete. The extent of missing 
self-report questionnaires* was very small, less 
than one percent for each of the two youth 
questionnaires^ and also for the parents* ques- 
tionnaires.^ For the. school questionnaire, the 
nonresponsc rate was about 8 percent.^ In the 
analysis of the items for this report the assump- 
tion was made that missing questionnaires or 
items were distributed in the same manner as the 
ones that were available. 

Sampling and Measurement Error 

In the present report, reference has been 
made to efforts to minimize bias and variability 
of- measurement techniques. The probability 
design of the survey makes possible the calcula- 
tion of sampling errors. The sampling error is 
used here to determine how imprecise the survey 
test resulU may be because they result from a 



TaWc I. Sample and estimated population frequency distributions of youths aged 12-l7yeVs in the noninstitutionalized population of 

the United States; Health Examination Survey, 1966-70 



Age 



f^umberof youths 
in sample 



Total I Boys Girls 



Estimated number of youths 
in population as of midsufvey 



Total 



Boys 



Girls 



Total, 12-17 years 



6,768 3,545 3,223 



12 years 

13 years 

14 years 

1 5 years , 

16 years , 

17 years . 



1,190 
1,206 
1.204 
1,116 
1,092 
958 



643 

626 
618 
613 
556 
489 



Number in thousands 
22,692 1 11,489 11,203 



547 

582 
586 
503 
536 
469 



4,002 
-3,952 
3,852 
3.751 
3,625 
3,510 



2,032 
2,006 
1.9^1 
1,900 
1,836 
1,764 



1,970 
1.946 
1.9t)1 
1,851 
1,789 
1,746 



Tatte II. P«xccni <J«Mf *:iui.i^« ai youth* aged 12 17 years by race and annuii famiJv income, accordms lo geographic f csion United 

. StatCT. 1966-70 



Haceand fanr)l^/ income 


fJorth 


ffctidwest 


South 
















VttotfW distfsbuttfon 




To!al 










100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ICO.O 














Ati races 
















Less than $3,000 . 
$3,000.34.999 
$5,000-56.999 . - . 
$7.000-39^ 










6.6 


4.5 


26.0 


11.4 










10.7 


10^ 


20.4 


12.9 










16^ 


15.9 


13^ 


16.6 










26.1 


27.0 


165 


^1.1 










20.8 


23.9 


IZO 


A 

VaA 




10.6 


14.1 


7,2 


lU.I 


Unknown 










9.0 


4.3 


4.7 

- 




While 










Less than $3,000 

$3.00a$4.999 

$5.00a$6^ 










4.4 


35 


19.0 


10.2 










8.4 


9-1 


16.8 


1Z6 










16.1 


15^. 


13.5 


16.1 










27.3 


28.0 


20.5 


£\jo 


K\h A OQQ . 


23.3 






20.1 


*$1 5.000 or more 










MA 


15.0 


9.8 


10.6 










8.5 


4.3 


4.4 


8.6 




Negro 
















• 








21.5 


165 


44.9 


26.8 




26.5 


24.0 


30.3 


16.7 




16.7 


23.0 


12.3 


23.6 




18.2 


15.1 


5.8 


11.8 




3.8 


13.8 


1.6 


105 




.5 


4.1 




4.3 




12.7 


3.5 


5.1 


6.3 











sample rather than from the measurements of all 
elements in the. universe. The estimation of 
sampling errors for a stiid> such as the Health 
Examination Survey is difficult for at Jcast three 
reasons: (1) measurement error and "pure" 
sampling error are confounded In the data, anc] 
it is difficult to find a procedure that w^ill either 
completely include both or treat one or the 
other separately; (2) the ^survey design and 
estimation procedure are complex, and accord- 
ingly, require computationally involved tech- 
niques for the calculation of variances; and (3) 
thousands of statistics arc derived from the 
survey, many for subchisses of the population 
for Vkrhich ihc number of sample cases is small. 
Estimates of sampling error arc obtained from 
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the sample data and are themselves subject to 
sampling error, which may be large when the 
number of cases in a cell is small or, occasion- 
ally, even when the number of cases is sub- 
stantial. 

Estimates of approximate sampling variability 
for most statistics presented in this report arc 
included in the detailed tables or can be com- 
puted from table IV. These estimates, called 
standard errors, have been prepared by a replica- 
tion technique that yields overall variability 
through observation of variability among ran- 
dom subsamples of the total sample. The 
method reflects both "pure" sampling variance 
and a part of the measurement variance, and is 
described in previously published reports.^ '^-^ ^ 
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T*Wc III. Pe/«ni disifbution of youths 2^ 12 17 years by 9«>yaph,c region, according to race *id annual famUy income: Un.ted 

Ststfrt;. 1966-70 



Pace and Income 


North 


1 Midvvest 


South 


West 


Total , _ _ 


'inn n 


Percent < 


tstr^tic 


100.0 








lUU.U 


100.0 


100.0 




A!] races 












Less than ^,000 






\2A 






24.7 
24.6 
27.4 

23.7 


S3.000-$4.999 




11.0 


61.9 


$6.00a$6.999 




21.8 


35.9 


$7«000'$9^ 




0 


20 A 


SIO.OOO-SKSDS 






17-1 


SiS.OOOormore 


99 n 




14./ 


25^ 




V/hite 






0/.0 


1D.» 


24.3 


Uss than S3.000 












3Z6 


S3.000.S4.999 


11.4 

11; 1 


1Z2 

9i4 1 


4^8 


S5.000-S6^ 


io.*> 

91 A 


9rt 0 




30.4 


S7,000-$9.999 


9^ A 


1* G 


1 /.o 

1C c 


2oJB 


S10.000-S14.999 


OA 1 




ID.O 

'J r 


24.4 


SiS.OOOor more 


99 9 


C 


14.7 


25 J8 




Negro 








lo.^ 


24.0 


Less than S3.0bO . . . . . 






14.2 








S3,00aS4.999 


21.4 


S.B 


66.0 


r..i 


S5.000-S6.999 


21.6 


15.6 


54.5 


8.5 


S7.00O-S9.999 


36.0 


24.0 


35.4 


19.1 


SlO.o6o-Sl4.999 


15.2 


24.1 


25.3 


14.6 


SlS^Oobormore 


7.5 


44.3 

51.0 


14.3 


26.2 
41.5 



Generally, the percentages or rates siiown in 
the detailed tables for all youths are acco;npan- 
ied by their st:indard errors. Standard errors 
Jissociatcd with estimates for subgroups, e.g., all 
youths whose parents* income was between 
$3,000 and $4,999, could not be shown con-^ 
venicntly in the detailed tables but can be 
estimated from tabic IV. For example, the 
percentage of youths whose parents* income was 
less than $3,000 who considered themselves in 
poor health was 1.6 (from table 1) when* 
entering this figure in table IV, on the line for 
"income less than $3,000", the standard error is 
seen to lie between 0.57 and 0.70, the entries in 
the columns headed 1% and 2%. Linear inter- 
I>olation between these Values yields an esti- 
mated standard error of 0.65. 
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Hypothesis Testing 

In accordance with usual practice, the interval 
estimate for any st<itistic was considered to be 
the range within one standard error of the 
tabulated statistic with 68-percent confidence, 
and the .ange within two standard errors of the 
tabulated statistic with 95-percent confidence. 
The latter is used as the level of statistical 
significance in this report. ^ 

An approximation of the standard error of a 
difference d - x ^ y of two statistics x andy is 
given by the formula = (S^ + S^)^ where 5^ 
and Sy are the standard errors, respectively, of x 
and y. Of course, where the two groups or 
measures are positively or negatively correlated. 



Tatf « 1 V>Sliindafd errcrs of estimates for selected P^cv^tssps d popuiatton subgroups 



Scifict^ v3f ^abSes 
of pc^lation 
subs^cups 


Percent of 

total 
population 










Standard error of estimate 








5 


1 


2 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


40 


50 


Race 




























86.2 


034 


035 


038 


0.46 


0.55 


0.64 


0.71 


0.72 


0.75 


0.79 


0.81 




133 


0.48 


OJSS 


0.67 


0S3 


1,23 


1.45 


1.61 


1.73 


133 


1.95 


139 


Income 




























11 ft 










131 


1.53 


1.70 


1.84 


1.94 


2.07 




S3.000-S5.000 


13.4 


0.48 


0.55 


0.67 


0.93 


133 


r.44 


1.60 


1-73 


132 


1J94 


1S8 




15.5 






0.63 


037 


1.15 


134 


1.49 


1.61 


1.70 


131 


1.84 


S7,000-SIO,000 


2Z8 


0.41 


0.46 


0.55 


0.74 


0.96 


1.12 


1.24 


133 


1^1 


1.50 


, 1.53 


Si 0.000*51 5.000 


193 


0.43 


0.49 


0.58 


0.79 


1.04 


1.21 


1.34 


1.44 


1.52 


i.62 


1.6e 




10.7 


0.51 


0.S9 


0.73 


1.03 


' 1.37 


1.61 


1.79 


1.93 


Z04 


Z17 


231 






























22- 1 




0.47 


0.55 


0.75 


0.97 


1.13 


1.26 


135 


1.43 


1.52 


135 




28.6 


039 


0.44 


0.51 


0.67 


0.87 


1.00 


1.11 


1.20 


1.26 


134 


137 




23.6 


0.41 


0.46 


0.54 


0.73 


0.94 


1.10 


1.2^ 


131 


138. 


1.47 


130 




9*> 7 










0.91 


l.OC 


1.17 


1.26 




1.41 


1.44 


lypc oi cunirnuniiy 




























63.6 


035 


037 


0.41 


0.50 


0.62 


0.70 


0.77 


0.82 


0.86 


031 


0.93 




36.4 


038. 


0.41 


0.47 


0.61 


0.78 


050 


0.99 


1;07 


1.12 


1.19 


1.21 


Parents' education 


























Elemenzary 


2o.2 


OAO 


0.45 


0.52 


0.70 


0.90 


1.05 


1.16 


1.25 


1.31 


1.40 


1.42 


Hi'^ school 


43.1 


036 


0.39 


0.44 


0.55 


C.69 


0.79 


0.87 


0'.93 


0.98 


1.04 


• 1.06 


Beyond high school A. J.. 


21.6 


0>*2 


0.47 


0.56 


, 0.76 


0.93 


1.15 


1.27 


1-.37 


1.44 


1.54 


1.57 



this formula will ati itndcrtstiniatc ur an 
overestimate of the actual blaiidard . errt>r. 

Small Categories 

In some tables, statistic ma> he shuwn for 
cells for which the sample size is so small that 



the estimated sampling error nia> be larger than 
the statistic itself. Such statistics arc included in 
this report in the belief that the information, 
while not meeting strict standards of precision, 
may lend an overall impression of the survey 
findings and mav be of interest to subject matter 
specialists. 
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APPENDIX II 
DEFINITIONS OF CERTAIN TERMS 
USED IN THIS REPORT 



Age. -A youth^ age as of his last birthday on 
the date of first interview v%as~uscd'as"lhifc*^ba5is'" 
for deciding whether or not he was to be 
included in the sample. However, the age re- 
corded for each youth was his age as of his last 
birthday on the date of examination. Age was 
confirmed by comparison with the date of birth 
as given on the youth's birth certificate. Since 
the examination usually took place two to four 
weeks after the interview, some of those who 
were 17 years old at the time of interview had 
become 18 years old by the time they were 
examined. There were 58 such cases. In the 
acljustment and weighting procedures these cases 
were included in the 17-ycar-old group. 

Race.-Thc race classification recorded by 
observation was confirmed whenever possible by 
comparison with the race classification on the 
youth's birth certificate. Race was recorded as 
"white," "Negro," or "other." "Other" included 
American Indians, Chinese, Jap"ancse, and all 
races other than white or Negro. 

Parent.- A parent was the natural parent or, 
in the case of adoption, the legal parent of the 
youth. 

Guardian.^A guardian was the person re- 
sponsible for the care anH supervision of the 
youth. She (or he) did not have to be the legal 
guardian to be considered the guardian in this 
survey. A guardianship could exist only when 
neither parent resided in the sample household. 

Fqjjitly Income.-^Thc income recorded was 
the total income received during the past twelve 
months by the head of the household and all 
other household members related to the head. 
This income was the gross cash income (exclud- 
ing pay in kind) except in the case of a family 
with its own farm or business. In that instance, 
net income was recorded. Also included in the 
family income figure *werc allotments and other 



money received by the family from ;i member of 
^thc Amred Forces. 

Education of Parent or Guardian.^This item 
was recorded as the highest grade that had been 
attended in school. Also recommended was 
whether that grade had been completed. The 
only grades counted were those which had been 
completed in a regular schooli where persons 
were g^ven. formal education in graded public or 
private schools, either day or nighty whether 
attendance was full-time or part-time. A "reg- 
ular" school is one which advances a person 
toward an elementary or hfgh school diploma, or 
a college, university, or professional school 
degree. Education or training received in voca- 
tional, trade, or business schools outside the 
regular school system was not counted in de- 
termining the highest grade of school completed. 
« * 

Geographic Region.— The United States was 
stratified into four, broad geographic regions of 
approximately equal population. These regions, 
which deviate somewhat from those used by the 
Bureau of the Census, are as follows: 



Regions 
Northeast . . , 



South 



States ificluded 

Maine, Vermont^ New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania 

Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Ar- 
kansas 
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Midwest Ohio, Uliiiuis, Indiana. 

Micliij^an. Ulstonsin, Min- 
- , ncsoia, lou^, and Mis>oiiri 

West Washington, Oregon, Cdi- 

fomia, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South, Da- 
kota^ Idaho, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Montana, Wyoming, 
Alaska, and Hawaii J 

Type ol Community.' 'Vhc classification of 
urban-rural areas used in the deternihiation of 
Size of Place was that used in the 1960 Census. 
According to the 1960 definition, those areas 
considered urban were (a) places of 2,500 
inhabitants or more incorporated as cities, bor- 



oughs. \'illages, and towns (except towns in New 
England, New York, and Wisconsin); (b) the 
denscK settled urljan fringe, whether incor|K#- 
rated or imincorporated, u\ urbani/xd arc«is; (c) 
towns in New Kjigland and townships in New 
Jersey and PeimsyK^ania 'which conuiinetl no 
ineor{>orated municipalities as subdivisions and 
had^ cither 2,500 inhabitants or more, or a 
I>opulation of 2,500 to 25,000 and a density of 
1,500 |KTSons or more per square mile; (d) 
counties in States other than the New England 
States, New Jersey, and PcnnsyK-ania that had 
no incorporated numicipalitics within their 
boundaries and had a densitj of 1,500 jK-rsons 
or more per square mile; and (e) unincorparated 
places of 2,500 inhabitants or more which were 
not included in any urban fringe. The remaining 
population was classified as rural. 
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APPENDIX III 
SELECTED PORTIONS FROM THE ADMINISTERED 

QUESTIONNAIRES 

MEDICAL HISTORY OF YOUTH (PARENT'S QUESTIONNAIRE) 



PUS 473^4 <Pi*c l^ 
REV.3 C6 



FORM APPKOVED 

BUDGET BUREAU NO. 68-R17D0 



^nnVl^fV^'^^ r '^'^ T-'f ^^"^ "'^^^ P"^^-' identzUcauon of the individual udi be held strictly 
rirc^f^ r ^'f ^ r.^:^^.^.^ ^^.Z /or the purposes of the survey and u;ill not 

be disclosed or released v/^t-r.t tjr an\ other purposes (22 FR 



DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH. EDLCATfON. AND WELFARE 
Ui'bUC HEALTH SERVICE 
NATIONAI, HEALTH SURVEY 

MEDICAL HISTORY OF YOUTH 
Parent's Questionnaire 



.VAMEOFCHILO fLa^i. Firu. 'Aiddlef 



Sample number 







SEC»!ENT 


SERIAL 



as required. If a que??tion is unclear leave the answer blank and draw a line around the ques- 
iion. A representative of the Public Health Service will collect your filled in -questionnaire 
in a few days and she will help you answer the unclear questions. Thank you for your 
cooperation- , - ' ' 



11. Hpw would you describe his or her present health? 

I O Poor 
t 



Fair 



Good 



□ 



Very Good 



□ 



Excellent 



21. Has he or she wet the bod during the past year? 

I D Yes 2 Qno vQ Don't know 

39. ' At the present time is he or she; 

I D Underweight 2 D About the right weight 3 O Overweight 

40. As far as physicji! growth is concerned, is he or she coming along: 

J □ Too slowly 2 □ At about the right rate 3 LJ Too fast 
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^ far a^ nionia! dvxolopmvnt ii> concerned, is he or .^he coming along: 

Too slowly ' I ! \i al)out the right rate ^ I iToci fast 

42. Ho'A often has; he or j^he sta\ed overnight at a friend's houi?e? 

I I 1 Never Unlv once or twice * Quite a few times 

45. At what age did he or she ??tart first grade? 

□ Five or younger □ six □ Ifeven or older 

46. What was his or her reaction to school during the first few weeks of 1st grade? 

1 CD Was quite happy 

2 n Was a liule upset 

Was quite upset 
4 n Was so upset, he or she got sick 
^ D I don't remember or don't know 

47. In general, how easily does he or she make friends? 

I n Easily 

3 Q Has a little trouble 

3 D Has a lot of trouble 

48- How many of his or-hor friends do you know well? 
I D Most of them . 

2D Half or less - 
Almost none 

49. How much trouble was he or she to bring up? 

1 D None 

2 n Just a little 

3 D Some 

4 □ A lot 

5 D Don't know ^ 

50. Some people are calm, others are nervous (tf'nse, high-strung). Which describes him 
her best? ' . ' 

Not nervous at all 
Somewhat nervous 

3 O Very nervous • . 



51- Hes this youth ever been to mental hospital or guidAOce clinic? 
J Dven, within pa*5tycar 3 Ono 

2 n Yes, but not within past year 4 Q Don't know 

52. Has he (she) ever seen a psychiatrist, or a psychologist, or have you talked to one about 
him (her)? 

1 Q Yes, within past year 3 IZ] No 

2 D Yes, but not within past year 4 Q Eton't know 
HERE ARE THREE QUESTK^NS ABOUT EATING HABITS: 

53. Would vou say he or she eats: 

Too much 

About the right amount 
•^D Too little 

54. How fussy an eater is he (she): 

Not fussy at all 
2 Lj A little fussy 
^ CU Very fussy 

55. On a usual day (that is, school or work day), how many meals does he or she eat with adult 
family members? 



1 Otwo or more Only one 3 □ 



None 



58. Looking ahead, what would you.like him or her to do .bout school? CCheck one onlif ) 
Quit school as soon as possible 



Finish high school 
^ O Get some college or other training after high school 



Unish college and get a college degree 

5' O Finish college and take further training (medical, law, or other professional school, etc.) 

59. What do you think will happen , as far as school goes? (Check one only .) 
Quit school as soon as possible 
Finish high school 

Get some college or other training after high school 

inish college and get a college degree 
Finish college and Uke further training (medical, law, or other Professional school, etc.) 
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HEALTH HABITS AND HISTORY OF YOUTH (YOUTH'S QUESTIONNAIRE) 



PHS.4733-6 (PMSE 1) 
12- 6S 



FORM APPROVED 

BUDGET BUREAU NO. 6a-R620'64 



CONFIDENTIAL - All information which would permit identification of the individual will he held 
strictly confidential, wtll he used only hy persons engaged in and for the purposes of the survey and 
will not he disclosed or -released to others for any other purposes (22 FR 1687). 



DEPART>IENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY , 

HEALTH HABITS AND HISTORY - YmIIi 



HES 




Name 



(Ust. First. Middle) 



INSTRUCTIONS : On the following pages you will find a set of questions dealing with 
your health. Since every person is different, there are no '^standard** answers to the 
questions; just answer them as fully and honestly as you can. Your answers will be 
kept confidential. Do your best to pick the most likely answer from among the choices 
given. Only if you really don*t know the answer check "Don*t know.** 



4. How would you describe your present health? 

Poor 2 n Fair 3 IZl Good 4 (Zl Very good 5 (Zl Excellent 

5. Do you have any problems you might like to talk over with a doctor? 

1 □ Yes 2 □ No 

6. ^ Do you now use any medicine regularly, not counting vitamins? 

i □ Yes 2 □ No ^ 3 □ Don*t know 

10. Have you ever stayed in a hospital {overnight or longer)? 

1 D Yes, just once' 3 Q No 

2 (Zl Yes, more than once 4 (Zl Don't know 

24. At the present time, do you think you are: 

1 (Zl Underweight 

2 D About the right weight 

3 (Zl Overweight 
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25. Would you say that you appear to be: 

1 CU Thinner than most persons of your age 

2 CU About the same as most persons your age 

3 LZl Heavier than most persons of your age 

26. At this time, would you like to be: 

1 Q Thinner than you are 

2 [U About the same weight as you are 

3 [U Heavier than you are 

27. At this time, would you like to be: 

1 [U Less tall than you are 

2 [U About as tall as you are 

Taller than you are , 

29- Do you sleep alone in your o\n room? 

1 D Yes 2 D No 

IF NO: 

a. Who else sleeps in the room? 

1 Q Brothers) 3 D Father 

2 □ S!ster(s) 4 □ Mother 

5 n Other person(s) 

30. How often do you have trouble getting to sleep or staying asleep? 

1 LZl Very often 2 (U Only from time to time 3 D Never 

31. How often do you have bad dreams o'r night/nares? 

1 [U Quite frequently 2 IZ] Only from time to time 3 ED Never 

32. As far as you know, have you walked in your sleep in the last year or so? 

1 D Yes 2 D No 

53 



33. Do you have acne (pimples or blackheads)?'^ 

1 n Yes X D No 

IF YES: 

a. At what age did it start? years 

b- Do vou use anv treatment for it? 1 D Yes 2 □ No 

c. Have you seen a doctor about it? 1 □ Yes 2 □ No 

d. How much does it bother 6r worry you? 

I n Quite a lot 2 D Some but not too much 3 CH Very little 

4 n Not at all 

34. Have you ever been away from your family (home) for at least two months? 

1 I I I es, once 3 Dno 

2 n Yes, more than 



once 



35. Are you going to school? (If you are note on vacation and will return to school, check "Yes.'*) 




36. Do you' work during vacation time? 

1 Q Yes, full-time 2 IZ] Yes, part-time 3 CH No 

37. Do you get an allowance from your family (so much money per week, for example)? 

1 □ Yes X D No 

c. Are there duties or chores you have to perform to get this allowance? 

1 □ Yes 2 □ No 

d. Is your allowance ever held back as a punishment? 
1 □ Yes 2 D No ' ^ 

38. Now about your eating habits, do you think you eat 

Too much 2 I I About the right amount 3 □ Too little 



o 
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39. When did you last see a doctor for a checkup (routine examination)? 

In the last year 4 I I Never 

1-2 years ago 5 1 I I don't remember 

3D Over 2 years ago 

40. When did you last see a doctor for treatment? 

1 CH In the last year 4 CD Never 

2 CH 1-2 years ago 5 CD I don't remember 

Over 2 years ago 

41. When did you last see a dentist for a checkup (routine examination)? 

In the last year Never 

1-2 years ago I don't remember 

Over 2 years ago 

42. When did you last see a dentist for treatment? 

In the last year 4 I I Never 

2 □ 1-2 years ago I don't remember 

3 CD Over 2 years ago 
ONE LAST QUESTION 

About how much time would you guess you spend in theusual day (enter number of hours 
or fraction of hours, or zero, as appropriate 



a. Watching television. 

b. Listening to radio — 



c. Reading newspapers, comics, magazines- 

d. Reading books (except comic books) 
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HEALTH BEHAVIOR (YOUTH'S QUESTIONNAIRE) 

. X 



CONFiDEMJAL - Ml in^rjrmntinn u^uA U '>uld pcr-^.tt idcnt*ht.uU n .* the tnaniduul uill he held strtcth 
confidential, will he used on iy hy t^ify^ns . nfia^td in and for tht puTp*js* \ of t>*c survey and utll not he dis* 
closed or released to others for any other purpf,scs '22 PR JhH'^K 



DHPARIMENT OF 
HFALTH, KDrc:A riON\ AND WELFARE 
I'l iilM WALTH ^KRVICE 



. NAtT^NAI. IIKALTH SfRVEV 

HEALTH BEHAVIOR 


Sample No. 


NAME OF VOI TH (Last, f-trst. WzJdle) 




ACE 



ISSTRUCTIOSS. On the fulluwin:: will find a .-i't of que>tion5 doalin;: with vour health 

behavior. Since c-virv por>on i> c]iffi!rfnt, thrrr an* no '*>ianciarcr* anciuor.s to the questions; just 
answer them a> fullv and hane.^tlv a- \uu c an. Vour an^vM-r.-* will be kept confidential. Do your 
best to pick the most likelv an>\vfr from amune ihi* i hoii^i*.^ «;i\en. Onl> if vou reallv don't know 
the answer check **Don*t know/' 

1. Lookin" ahead, what would vou liki- to do about school? (("heck one only) 



1 CUQuJ^ .school as sooh a> po>>iblf 

2 EZl Finish hi<;h school 

^ CD Get some colle<i<' or other training 
after hich school 



I n Finish colle^ic and «iet a collcjic deijree 

> CD Finish colle<ie and take further trainin«i 
(medical, law or other profehsional 
school, eU\} 



2^ What do you think will happen about s^-hool? ( C'llPX'K ONE ON LY) 

1 CD Quit school as soon as possible 

2 CD Finish hi<:h school 

Get some coUvfie or other training after hi<;h school 
1 □ Finish collece and j:et a collt»<;o de^jree 

*> CD Finish collef^e and take further training (mcJu al, lau or other profcfisional school, etc.) 

Z. Have you e\er had a date? {That is, ,i hoy and jirl yoiny out toyether, irhelhcr or not anyone else 
was along.) 

X D No 



T 
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IF YES : How old were vou wh«'n you first had a date?. 

6b 
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4. Who make?: jnosl of the dociisions on the following: (Check one in each Totr. J 




c. Which friends to fio out 
with 



d. How late you can stay out 



11. Do you ever feel tense, nervous, or fidgety? 
Yes, often 

Yes, sometimes 

r 

Yes, but rarely 
4 O Never 
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12. Hou important do you thh± it is for a young person to have each of the qualities or 
charactcristicB listed below? (Putjone check-mark in each rovr.) 





Extremely 
Important 
(1) 


Important 
(2) 


Sii^htlv 
Important 
(3) 


UnimporUint 
(4) ■ 


a. To bo neat and clean 










b..To be able to defend oneself . 










c. To have self-control 










d. To be happy 










e. To obey one's parents 










f. To be dependable 










g. To be considerate of others 




■ 






h. To face life's problems calmly 










i. To obey the law 




• 




- 


J. To be ambitious 






/ 




k. To kno>v how to keep in 
good health 
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13. If you had any of the follouin^ eontJn:un>, %^ouId \uu v^ani a doctor to Knu-wv aU#-j| ii * 

(Includes your seein*: him ur a lelepkunf call about 2,) e on^ « h^L-rk'nark t tu r. , 



If I had this condition. I uouid; 





Jffinitely want to 

(1) 


Probably want to 

a uOCLOr 

(2) 


Xot want to 
5ee a doctor 
(3) 


a. Stomach ache 








1»- Sorp throAf 








c. Hurt all over 








d. Stiff neck or back 








e. Hcadachx; 








f. Vomi (throw up) 








g. Loss of appetite 








h. Overtiredness 








i. Pain in chest 








j. Lump in stomach or 
abdomen 








k. Blood in urine or bowel 
movement 








L Nervousness 
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If I had this eonJjtion, I Hould: 




iDcfsnitoIy want to 
-eo a dentist 

1 


Probably want to 
f?ce a dentist 


Xoi want to 
see a dcntii^i 

(3) 




i 


1 










\ 


c- Bad breach 








d . A tooihache 








e. Soros in the rhouth 








f- ^^lains on the teeth that 
would not brush off 








^ - Hole or c«ivity in a tooth- 
oven though itjHid not hurt 
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SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION FROM SCHOOL 



«5jk?*^- *^ich w^^IJ pryass Ucs: JiCAtiofl of ^sdiTidccI «e c< «a etzMithatei be bcld coslt^cxctAl. viU be csr^ 

^ ^Xisx^i, ^ 42 rFH Part |. 



«J£w 9-« DEPARTMENT or Unigrt Bt»c*« <«.RIT0O 

HEAUTH. EDUCATION. ANOH^EUFARE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

maticmai. centck Fon health statistics 

HEALTH CXAMINATION SURVEY 



SUPPLEMENTAL INFOKMATION FROM SCHOOL 

The ^i-'icnr vhcvsc nast appears fy-low is one of the s»mplc of studcats bcxn^ studied in the Health Examination Sanrey. 
m\ student's parent ^ guardian has giren us written auchorxzatxofi to 6bcmhi information from the school. Please com- 
plete this f^xrj on the basis of school records and/of ioformatioo the student's teacher or ochcr school official may hare. 
^ r^e-adiresseJ esrcIope« requiring no postage* is furnished foe your convenience in returniag this form- 



SaMFLE NUMBEK 



3 HA VE ANy GRADES BEEN SKtPflEO OR DOUBLE PROMOTIONS BEEN CIVEN' 
* ^ NO 3 Q OON'T KNOW 



4 HAVE A**y GRADES BEEN REPEATED FOR ANY REASON? 
2 NO 3 OoON't'KNOW 

J vES ► 

* ha:. This ST jOEJiT BEEN ABSEf/T FROM SCHOOL AN UNUSUAL NO. OF DAYS DURING THE MOST RECENTLY COMPLETED 
SCHOOL YEAR' 

2 — ' NO 3 D OOn'T know 



X IN TERMS OF ADJUSTMENT. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING BEST DESCRIBES THIS STUDENT? 

I T SEEMS WCUL ADJUSTED 

* D 'EC*** 50Mew#-AT MAt.AOJUSTEO. 

3 ^ SESm^ SEP'Ot^SLY MALADJUSTED. 

A □ NO BASIS POR judging; WHICH OF THE ABOVE FITS THIS 9<uOENT. 
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10. JK TES»V.I> t F *«T£t.i.£CTuAl. ABILITY, WHICH OF THE FOLUOWINC BEST CESCftlBES THIS STUDENT* 

t ^ Aar-^E AV£flAC£ 
2 1i A*CC!A5C 

* C OOfl'T KNOW STUDENT «rEt.t. CNOUCn TO JUDGE. 
« - IN TEllMS OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT. IS THIS STUDENT: 

1 Q THE LJPFEU THIRD OF MIS CLASS 

2 C iM T>4E JMIOOLE TMIMO OF HlS CLASS 
9 O IN THE I.CM£ft TMinb OF MiS CLASS 

4 Q DOWT knDw ^IF DOH'T KNOW, 5>tfri^ rrcfoii 

12. IN TERMS OF POPULARITV WITH OTHER STUDENTS. IS THIS STUDENT: 

1 O A8DVE AVERAGE IM FDFULARtTV 

2 O ABOUT AVERAGE IN POPULARITY 

3 O BCLOiV AVERAGE IN POPULARITY 

4 D DON'T Know 
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f ..'-^flv HUth :^_'r,:c..^ PuBvz^Vau rjo. 1D0C* 



!-*:f : '>*t.rr. - .T ^ in," ;? ^ / . - . - in ' ' 'niK'J 
- . — - / , ' »i - ^ •! i' -aL ^ ' '*- 
.-^ ^r. i »!r: »r *}; - - . 
^vv. I'h'i 'h r-f^u'*:, /' / .;f ; . r if! fi. - *»n nutlm.m -rii^^f, Jlv".rcl^ 
•.*ri<hJ--. il *^ /-H i m ? tint - ^v^^r! ' .imIv. . fu !i» . )f fcftilirv. 

ffi ? ff^^i- fi r IV !il il t • »n n - ',jf li T' . ^ r n - irnph/ > urvey.^ ^tfmminj? from thc-.>t» 

r. *r' ^ m I J ^^nj i *t ^ ; tt i > ;t .rr tlir/ ! V »n<*m!t h »>pinl experience in the 
f I r it 'f Itf' , ' 4i tiinnj pf v:ti ms v h' llfh in-^ur inc^* covcruc, etc. 

t ,^ ? * Tj'i' ^ ' , ' ) 1' ' ' ' ^ • Scientific and Technical Information 

Branch 

National Center for Health Statistics 
PublicHcalth Service, HRA 
O ry \ ' Rcckville, f4d. 20862 
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